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‘T= past week has emphasized the ad- 
vance of Russia in Asia. In Korea 
it has come to light that Russians 


are now in charge of the arsenals. This, in 
addition to the forced appointment of Rus- 


January 


| sians to the command of the army and the 


seizure of the customs. has almost given Korea 
to Russia. It is reported that England and 
Japan are to make a joint naval demonstra- 
tion on a very large scale as a formal protest 
against this practical surrender of Korea to 
Russia, and dispatches from Shanghai declare 
that an English fleet of seventeen men-of-war 
has assembled in the harbor of Chemulpo. 
There is no evidence that England has been 
caught napping by her competitors, or that 
she will tamely submit to the designs of 
Russia and Germany. Further evidence of 
Russia’s activity is seen in her occupation of 
Manchuria, and finally of Port Arthur. Fur- 
thermore, it is said that Russia is now negoti- 
ating an additional loan for China on condi- 
tion that the English railway engineers in 
North China be dismissed, and that all army 
drill instructors other than Russian be dis- 
charged. The feeling in Russia itself seems 
to have become more strongly anti-British. 
The St. Petersburg “ Novosti” says: “In 
consequence of the pretension of England to 
compensate herself for the Russian occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur by the acquisition of Port 
Hamilton, or Lazareff, and in view of the pos- 
sibility of the disturbing action of Japan, 
Europe stands on the brink of grave diplo- 
matic complications. It is therefore well to 
recali that the reinforcement of the German 
Squadron in the Pacific permits Russia, 
France, and Germany effectively to prevent a 
disturbance of the balance of power between 
the three Powers on one hand, and Great 
Britain and Japan on the other, such as 
might be produced by violent seizures of terri- 
tory.” Japan is still, however, in possession 
of Wei-Hai-Wei, the important fortress op- 








posite Port Arthur on the Pechili Gulf, which 


guards the entrance to Tientsin and Peking. 
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It must remain in Japan’s hands until the war 
indemnity is paid. Some English journals 
are urging a formal alliance with Japan, the 
“ Chronicle ” asserting that England will give 
her moral support to the Island Empire, and 
will distinctly warn China concerning action 
in certain contingencies. At all events, the 
general feeling in England is towards de- 
manding a guid pro guo if concessions have 
been made to other Powers. Whatever Ger- 
many or France or Japan may do in China, 
the two main forces there must always be 
England and Russia—the one the greatest of 
colonial Powers, the other the greatest of 
homogeneous empires. However heavily 
Russia may press dowa from the north, the 
commercial interests of the south are vastly 
more important, and these are likely to be 
dominated, as they have been, by England. 
The long-impending Anglo-Russian conflict 
may be precipitated in China before it is in 
India. The real issue is commercial; the 
fight is for the markets of the future. 


& 


Mr. Charles Denby, Jr., the son of our 
Minister to China and recently a Secretary 
of the Legation at Peking, has written an in- 
teresting letter to the New York “ Evening 
Post” on the Far Eastern situation. Now 
that Germany is intrenched at Kiaochau and 
Russia at Port Arthur, Mr. Denby thinks 
that England will seize the island of Chusan, 
near Shanghai, and that France may take the 
island of Hainan and territory on the main- 
land adjoining Tongking. In the partition 
of China the United States has an interest, as 
our trade there is second only to that of Eng- 
land. The present Chinese tariff treats all 
alike, and “ China is the only great field where 
the American manufacturers meet all rivals 
on equal terms.” Our treaties with China 
provide that American goods shall not be 
discriminated against, and that no monopoly 
shall be granted to any one. “ With the seizure 
of territory these treaties fall to the ground, 
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and spheres of influence hostile to American 
commerce spring into existence before the 
European aggressors have time to raise the 

" cry of vested interests.” Mr. Denby recom- 
mends us to demand that, whoever may be- 
come masters of the soil, equality of tariff 
shall be maintained, in order that the Ameri- 
can manufacturer shall not bear the burden 
of a tax imposed by his competitors. 


® 


In the succeeding issue of the same journal 
Mr. Clarence Cary writes in like tenor, declar- 
ing that our Government officials should be 
stirred to the early lodgment of a firm protest 
against interference with our present com- 
mercial privileges. While at present our 
rapidly growing exports reach China under 
light duties and sheltered by the most-favored- 
gation clause of the treaties,*it is certain, 
according to Mr. Cary, that inside any Ger- 
man or other European (except an English) 
port our goods will encounter a hostile and 
purposely exclusive tariff. The protest should 
‘be prompt, “seeing that, at least for a short 
while, the grabbing powers will be measur- 
ably conciliatory to others than the Chinese, 
arid ready individually to approve such an 
attitude on our part as an embarrassment to 
their respective rivals.” Mr. Cary predicts 
that, as has been the case in Africa, any 
foreign zones now installed on China’s coasts 
will grow along the path of least resistance 
towards the interior, and, that though this 
result will doubtless wipe out the present 
obnoxious /#k7n (or inland barrier tax), the 
substitution of a chain of foreign colonial 
custom-houses will be no less insufferable. 
Mr. Cary also calls attention to the fact that 
our Minister to China is a man of large ex- 
perience there and “an uncommonly capable 
and stiff-backed American.” He is now await- 
ing the arrival of an untried successor—“ a 
kind of swapping of horses while crossing a 
stream—which is quite in keeping with our 
system of diplomatic changes on the advent 
of each new administration.” We may add 
that if the partition of China arrays Russia, 
Germany, and France against England and 
Japan, our trade interests would lie with the 
latter. The former emphasize commercial 
monopoly, and Germany in particular is smart- 
ing under the Dingley tariff. The freer trade 
characteristic of British policy has been imi- 
tated by Japan, not only at home, but also in 
opening China to commerce at the expiration 
of the late war. 


Interest in Cuban affairs has largely cen. 
tered the past week about the execution—or, 
as most prefer to call it, assassination—-of 
Colonel Ruiz, a Spanish officer and member 
of Captain-General Blanco’s staff, who vol- 
unteered to go to a camp of the Cuban insur. 
gents in order to explain the Spanish propo. 
sitions for autonomy, and to urge the Cuban 
leaders to accept the propositions. Strictly 
speaking, Colonel Ruiz did not go under a 
flag of truce, and the insurgents declare that 
he had been formally warned that no overtures 
of the kind would be received, and that a 
general statement had been made public from 
the insurgent leaders threatening death to 
any one who should dare to bring any other 
proposition than that of absolute independ- 
ence to a Cuban camp. Whatever may be 
said as to the technical military questions 
involved, there can be no doubt that the kill. 
ing of Colonel Ruiz was absolutely unnec- 
essary, was an act of savage cruelty, and 
will lessen the claims of the insurgents to be 
recognized by foreign nations as carrying on 
war in accordance with civilized rules and 
customs. A dispatch says that other com. 
missioners of peace sent out by General 
Blanco to the insurgents have absolutely 
failed; some have returned, and some, it is 
believed, have been given the choice of death 
or of serving in the insurgents’ army. Further 
light is shown on the kind of war waged by 
the insurgents by this same dispatch, which 
in a matter-of-fact way records as recent 
achievements of the insurgents the plundering 
of grocery-stores and private dwellings in one 
village, the burning of immense cane-fields 
in certain plantations, the destruction by fire 
of a little town not very far distant from 
Havana, the blowing up of a fine bridge 
with dynamite, and the killing of sixty-three 
men sent out by the Spanish Commander of 
another town for the purpose of bringing 
vegetables into that place. All these feats of 
war appear to have been accomplished within 
a few days without the loss of a man on the 
part of the insurgents. 


® 


While it is pretty clearly established that 
the insurgent leaders in the field have not the 
slightest intention of accepting Spain’s prop- 
osition for so-called autonomy, it is also becom- 
ing more and more evident that the scheme 
itself is meeting decided political opposition. 
Of the citizens of Havana who are loyal to 
the Spanish Government there are two parties, 
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and the extreme pro-Spanish faction, usually 
called the Conservative party, has been all 
along bitterly opposed to the scheme of 
autonomy. The Conservatives have gone so 
far as to decline to take any part in the com- 
ing election to be held under the new system 
for members of the legislative body. To 
conciliate the Conservatives, General Blanco 
has now offered to practically place them in 
control of the local committee for the scru- 
tiny of the electoral lists—a committee which 
would seem to have much the same extraor- 


dinary powers made use of by the returning © 


boards in some of our Southern States in the 
election of 1876. It is possible that General 
Blanco will in this way conciliate his political 
opponents, but it is thought that the result 
will be a strong majority of extreme Conserv- 
atives in the Colonial Chamber. 


& 


The full text of the decree of autonomy has 
at last been published in this country. That 
which we had before surmised to be true 
of it is now seen to be an unquestionable 
fact: it gives enormous powers to the Gov- 
ernor-General, insures practically a balance 
of power to those seventeen members of the 
Upper Chamber who are to be appointed by 
the Governor-General, by making them life 
members, while the other eighteen members 
are to be re-elected one-half every five years 
at the least, and oftener if it pleases the Gov- 
ernor-General to dissolve the Council. With- 
out going into the particular restrictions of 
the decree, it may be said generally that 
there are so many obstacles to free legisla- 
tion on the part of the proposed Cuban Par- 
liament that one can well understand Sagas- 
ta's frank statement that the first concern has 
been “ to affirm and strengthen the bond of 
sovereignty,” and to see to it that “ the cen- 
tral authority is in no wise lessened or weak- 
ened.” Apart from the limitations upon free 
government contained in the decree itself, it 
is to be noted that the decree is still to re- 
ceive the approval of the Spanish Cortes, 
and that it is not absolutely certain that 
this approval will be given. Moreover, there 
is no guarantee whatever that the decree, 
even if ratified, may not be withdrawn at 
any time in the future at the will of the 
Ministry and the Cortes. All these things 
considered, it is not remarkable that the 
Cuban leaders look with suspicion and in- 
credulity upon the whole plan of autonomy. 


The International Commission appointed 
to assess the damages due for seizures of 
British vessels in Behring Sea has reported 
its findings to the Department of State at 
Washington. The award against this coun- 
try reaches the sum of $464,000, principal 
and interest. As the Paris Tribunal ruled 
that we had no right to claim jurisdiction over 
Behring Sea as mare clausum, the only real 
question was as to the amount of the award. 
The Paris Tribunal merely determined ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, leaving the actual dam- 
ages to be settled later. The British-Canadian 
claim was for $450,000; our State Department 
admitted $400,000; and finally, in August, 
1894, the difference was cut in two and the 
compromise of $425,000 agreed upon by Sir 
Julian Pauncefote and Secretary Gresham. 
Congress, however, refused tc sanction this 
without a Commission. The statement was 
wrongly made at the time that our laws then for- 
bade pelagic sealing ; they donow. The Com- 
mission was appointed, and has held its sittings 
at Vancouver and Halifax. As has already 
been pointed out, the damages for seizures of 
ships include not only the actual value of 
those ships, their outfits, and the confiscated 
sealskins, but also the value of the skins 
which might have been taken if the vessels 
had not been seized. It is said that the total 
of the present claims, with interest, amounts 
to nearly $800,000, but according to Mr. 
D. M. Dickinson, the counsel for the United 
States at the arbitration just closed, the total 
with interest was double that sum. 


& 


In deference to the appeal of importers of 
furs and manufacturers of fur garments,. it 
is understood that President McKinley will 
not sign before December 29 the bill just 
passed by Congress prohibiting the impor- 


tation of Behring Sea sealskins. This will 
enable the trade to import the skins which 
had been purchased in London in ignorance 
of the prospective law. Under the act all 
skins not taken on the Pribilof Islands will be 
liable to confiscation on being imported into 
the United States. As the skins taken on our 
seal islands are numbered, it is believed that 
consular officers will have little difficulty in 
determining which are contraband. Alaskan 
skins have long enjoyed a merited reputation 
for their superior durability. The market 
for Russian, Shetland, South American, and 
other skins will now receive an impetus. A 
syndicate has been formed for the prosecu- 
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tion of seal-hunting on the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts. The Newfoundland 
laws regarding sealing have been rigidly en- 
forced.. No vessel may leave the island 
before March, and another month elapses 
before the seal herds are reached; but in order 
to escape these regulations the new syndicate 
proposes to operate a sealing fleet from Hali- 
fax. The fur-seal question seems to be grow- 
ing in complexity. 
& 

The departure of Dr. Sheldon Jackson for 
Lapland to contract for six hundred reindeer 
for Alaska is a step ‘towards relief for the 
Klondike miners this winter; it is also in line 
with what Dr. Jackson has long sought at the 
hands of Congress—a proper stock of rein- 
deer for our Arctic province. Our country is 
fortunate, just at this juncture, in having at its 
command a man who is equally eminent as a 
missionary, an educationist, an economist, and 
an executive officer. By the use of reindeer 
Dr. Jackson expects to perform journeys now 
taking fifty days in five. The immediate 
‘charge of the Klondike relief expedition has 
been given to Captain Brainard, of the Army 
Subsistence Department, and he has been in 
consultation with Secretary Alger. General 
Merriam, commanding the Department of the 
Columbia, will select the military guard to 
escort the expedition. If the reindeer can- 
not be in New York by February 15, pack- 
mules are to be substituted. The Secretary 
confidently expects to obtain the co-operation 
of the Canadian Government in the humane 
endeavor, and apparently nothing will be left 
undone to insure the prompt and economical 
administration of relief. The Chambers of 
Commerce of the principal towns on our 
Pacific coast have petitioned Secretary Gage 
to revoke his order establishing Dyea as a 
sub-port of entry, and thus giving Canadians 
an opportunity of bonding goods across the 
narrow strip of United States territory. Re- 
plying to an inquiry from Mr. Gage, the 
Canadian Commissioner of Customs declares 
that our miners’ outfits must be reported to 
the Canadian Custom-House at Lake Tagish, 
and may be entered for exportation there on 
the usual form “in transitu” in duplicate. 
The goods may then be delivered free of 
duty to be carried out of Canada by the 
transportation company which has duly exe- 
cuted a bond. The Dominion Government 
will increase the police force in the Yukon to 
two hundred and fifty men, of whom prob. 


ably one hundred will be stationed at Daw- 
son. The Canadian Government is also at 
work ona plan for relief supplies. 


& 


The French public is still intensely excited 
over the many sensations connected with the 
Dreyfus case. Attention is directed more 
and more to the point that neither the man 
accused as a spy nor his counsel was allowed 
to see the incriminating documents upon 
which he was convicted. The secrecy of the 
trial and the terrible severity of-disgrace and 
punishment inflicted on Dreyfus have really 
been the chief cause of the eager sympathy 
which has sought to prove him innocent. It 
is now stated positively that Count Ferdinand 
Esterhazy, who, the Dreyfus faction assert, 
was the actual spy and traitor, will be put 
upon trial, if not for the Dreyfus affair at 
least for the writing of private letters of a 
traitorous and unpatriotic kind. His trial 
will in all probability be the most sensationa! 
criminal case tried in Paris in many years, 
and speculation is rife as to whether the Gov- 
ernment will dare to conduct the case with 
closed doors. A mass of evidence has been 
published which either proves that Esterhazy 
is a villain of almost incredible baseness, or 
that an equally incredible conspiracy to black- 
mail and ruin him has been formed by those 
who are trying to rehabilitate Dreyfus. An 
illustration of the romantic mystery which 
pervades the whole affair is Esterhazy’s dec- 
laration that he is in possession of document- 
ary proofs which will crush his conspiring 
enemies, which were handed to him by a mys- 
terious veiled lady whom he does not know, 
and who told him that she took an interest in 
him and wished simply to save him from his 
enemies. Incidentally strange  side-lights 
are thrown by the Dreyfus affair on the 
venality of the French press, the fierceness 
of race animosity against the Jews, and the 
arbitrary methods of military and civil judi- 
cial procedure. In the end, whatever the re- 
sult may be as to the Dreyfus case itself, it 
is to be hoped that the agitation will set men 
thinking seriously about much-needed general 
reforms, 


® 


We have received from the Pacific coast 
two letters of protest against our paragraph 
respecting the nomination of Attorney-Gen- 
eral McKenna by the President to the Bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Both letters express indignation at the sug- 
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gestion of The Outlook that the protest 
against Attorney-General McKenna’s appoint- 
ment might be due to either religious preju- 
dice against him because he is a Roman 
Catholic, or to corporate influence against 
him because of his course as Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the Pacific Railroad case. One of our 
correspondents expresses the sentimenis of 
both in the following sentence: “ Fearless- 
ness and a high and disinterested public 
spirit are nearly as unusual among the bench 
and bar as among other citizens, and it will 
certainly be evident to you on a little reflec- 
tion that a high degree of both were required 
to inspire an opposition like this to an ap- 
pointment which it is well understood Presi- 
dent McKinley is determined to press, and 
which there is little hope that the Senate will 
decline to confirm ; for almost every man who 
signed this protest might easily suffer great 
injury.in his professional career by the hos- 
tility of a Justice of the Supreme Court.” 
We give to this report of these protests a place 
of the same prominence with our original 
comment. The discussion of motives is always 
infelicitous and often unjust, and in so far as 
our original paragraph involved, or is thought 
to involve, any imputation of dishonorable 
motives to the men who took the somewhat 
extraordinary method of signing a protest 
against Mr. McKenna’s appointment, we de- 
sire frankly to disavow any such imputation. 
But, our correspondents to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we cannot think that a man who 
has occupied the judicial position which Judge 
McKenna has occupied, has held the distin- 
guished position he held in the House of 
Representatives, and has shown the ability 
which to us he seems to have shown in the 
conduct of the cffice of Attorney-General, is 
or can be so signally lacking in ability as to 
justify the protest presented to the President 
against his appointment. 


& 


Interviews with Senator Dawes and with 
General Armstrong, of the Dawes Commission, 
give a fuller and more intelligible account of 
the failure to secure a ratification of the 
agreement with the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
by which their land was to be divided in 
severalty and the Indian Territory made a 
part of the National dominion. Disregard- 
ing some complications, which the reader 
unversed in Indian affairs would not readily 
understand, the essential fact is that the 
agrecment had to be ratified both by the 


Chickasaws. and the Choctaws; in’ order to 

make the ratification of either valid; that 

the agreement was ratified by the legislative 

council of each tribe ; but that under the laws 

of the Chickasaws the action of the Council 

had to be. ratified by popular vote, and it was 

in fact annulled by the popular vote. This 

annuls the ratification by the Choctaws as 

well, and, to quote General Armstrong, 

“everything will have to be begun again 

from the bottom with both tribes.” Our 
readers hardly need ta be told our judgment 
on this subject, one which we have long held, 
and to which we are glad to see the people 
and the Administration are gradually coming. 
This is, in brief, that the duty of National 

sovereignty is one which cannot be laid aside ; 

that any treaty by which Congress attempts 
to divest the Nation of its authority over the 
National dominion is null and void ; that, the 
treaty having been made, it is our duty to 
exercise all possible patience in an endeavor 
to secure from the Indians in the Indian Terri- 
tory their consent to our resumption of our 
National prerogatives, but that, if we are 
unable to secure this consent, it is our duty 
to resume that sovereignty, by force if neces- 
sary, and to bring the whole territory of the 
United States, from ocean to ocean, under 
the supreme National authority, and in har-’ 
mony with American civilization. With this 
the Dawes Commission apparently agrees, if 
the statement of its Secretary may be re- 
garded as representing its views: “ By de- 
grees the condition of affairs in the Territory 
will have to be straightened out by compul- 
sory measures, if the Indians refuse all invi- 
tations from the Government to take a part 
in the work themselves.” 


& 


Last week for the terth time a Josiah 
Quincy was elected Mayor of Bosten. The 
present Mayor Quincy was re-elected by the 
same plurality of four thousand over ex-Mayor 
Curtis that he received over Mayor Curtis 
two years ago. Last week Mr. Quincy’s 
victory was the more striking because an 
independent Democratic ticket had been put 
in the field by the Democrats who protested 
against the refusal of the regular Convention 
to make the Chicago platform an issue in 
the municipal campa‘gn. This independent 
ticket, however, polled but three thousand 
votes, and its nomination may have actually 
helped Mayor Quincy, inasmuch as it made 
it easier for Republicans who indorsed his 
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administration to vote for him without seem- 
ing to support the National policies of free 
coinage, free trade, and the taxation of in- 
comes. To an unusual extent the contest 
was fought upon purely municipal issues. 
Mayor Quincy, more than any other city 
executive east of the Alleghanies, has stood 
fot an enlarged conception of the methods by 
which a city may vender service to its citizens. 
His annual address to the City Council last 
January was full of illustrations of this atti- 
tude. Immediately following the financial 
statement was a section on “ Pubtic Baths,” 
announcing that the plans for one such estab- 
lishment had been approved, and recommend- 
ing a loan of $200,000 for the erection of 
five others in different sections of the city, so 
that Boston should lead American cities in 
providing for its people these facilities for 
cleanliness and also for recreation. Immedi- 
ately following this section on public baths 
was another on “* Playgrounds,” urging that 
“ if one-twentieth of the sum which Boston has 
spent upon her magnificent park system could 
be devoted to the acquisition . . . of numer- 


ous playgrounds, the investment would bring 
in a still larger percentage of return in the 
shape of healthful physical development and 


social well-being.” Mayor Quincy’s remarks 
on this subject showed his realization of the 
fact that ina great city individual families can- 
not provide sufficient playgrounds for their 
children, and that collective action through the 
agency of the city is indispensable. The same 
progressive vision of municipal opportunities 
marked his recommendations respecting the 
establishment of a statistical department and 
a municipal laboratory, the direct employment 
of printers and also of electrical workers 
to perform public work now done by con- 
tractors, the management of hospitals and 
parks, and the protection of the rights of the 
city in the value of franchises along its streets. 
Of course a programme of this sort, like the 
progressive programme of Mayor Strong in 
New York, involved some increase in public 
expenditures, and the cry of economy was 
raised by the opposition. But the result of 
the election seems to show that the people of 
Boston are willing to pay for real services, and 
indorse the conception that the municipal 
corporation should serve as the means of co- 
operation on the part of its stockholders. 


® 


The hope expressed in Chicago after the 
municipal election last spring that an unusu- 


ally public-spirited and reliable City Coun- 
cil had been elected seems to have been 
unwarranted. A little over a fortnight ago 
the Council, forbidden by the Constitution 
to raise the salary of 1ts members during 
the term for which they have been elected, 
voted that each of their number should be 
accorded a private secretary with a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars a year. It .was 
not pretended that the members needed 
or would actually employ private secretaries 
con manding such a figure. In fact, when 
the ordinance passed one of the mutually ad- 
miring statesmen turned to another and said, 
“I appoint you my secretary,” and the other 
as promptly returned the compliment. The 
measure was avowedly an attempt to violate 
the Constitution in a constitutional way—its 
supporters pleading that the salaries of the 
members of the Supreme Court had once been 
increased in precisely the same manner. Mayor 
Harrison, in vetoing the ordinance, called at- 
tention to the fact that it was the Legislature 
which used this’ roundabout method of in- 
creasing the salaries of the members of the 
Court, whereas in the present instance the 
members of the City Council were voting to 
increase their own salaries—making per- 
fectly obvious the violation of the Constitu- 
tion. The Aldermen, however, passed the 
ordinance over the Mayor’s veto by a vote 
of forty-eight to sixteen. "Without doubt 
they are right in claiming that the duties of 
the office demand more than the present sal- 
ary of three dollars a meeting, but the shame- 
lessness with which they have ignored their 
oaths to obey the Constitution ought to con- 
vince the most indifferent of their constituents 
that they are not men upon whom the duties 
of any office may safely be reposed. 


® 


The Curfew Ordinance, requiring children 
under fifteen, without leave of absence, to 
be at home by eight o’clock in winter and 
nine in summer, is steadily working its way 
eastward. Last week it was adopted by the 
City Council of Indianapolis by a majority of 
twelve to seven. This makes over three 
hundred cities and towns, chiefly in the 
Middle West, where the ordinance has been 
put in force during the last two years. The 
initiative of this movement, we are informed 
by the Springfield “ Republican,” came from 
the convention of the Boys’ and Girls’ National 
Home and Employment Association in 1894. 
This Association was organized about four 
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years earlier to study the matter of hoodlum- 
ism and crime among boys, and the revival of 
the curfew was the practical measure which 
this study led it to recommend. Among 
the larger cities in which the ordinance 
recommended has been adopted are Lincoln 
and Omaha in Nebraska, Topeka and Leaven- 
worth in Kansas, Denver and Pueblo in Col- 
orado, Kansas City and St. Joseph in Mis- 
souri, and Evanston and Quincy in Illinois. 
The testimony of the officials in some of these 
cities, published by the supporters of this 
new movement, has been almost incredibly 
favorable. Mayor Graham, of Lincoln, for 
example, wrote, in answer to inquiries, that 
“the results of the enforcement of the 
ordinance in reducing crime were a complete 
surprise both to the police and city officials. 
There was a decrease of seventy-five per 
cent. in arrests of youth for the first month’s 
enforcement of the ordinance.” The Chief 
of Police at St. Joseph writes thus: “ After 
seven months of the enforcement of the cur- 
few ordinance I beg leave to inform you that 
it has proved an unqualified success, and at 
the present time I am safe in saying that at 
least seven-eighths of the people give it their 
sincere and cordial approval and support. 
There has been a reduction of fully fifty per 
cent. of commitments to the Reform School of 
St. Joseph.” Similarly the Mayor of Des 
Moines, and, in fact, all the public officials 
whose letters are quoted. 


® 


In order to ascertain how far these official 
reports were confirmed by the common obser- 
vation of residents in these cities, The Outlook 
addressed letters to subscribers in all the 
larger places, asking the general opinion and 
their individual opinions respecting the work- 


ings of the new ordinance. Except from 
Omaha, where the ordinance has been a dead 
letter, owing largely to a judicial decision, 
and from Lincoln and Kansas City, where 
our correspondents describe the ordinance as 
little better than a bugaboo to frighten chil- 
dren into returning home at reasonable hours, 
our correspondents have been nearly as en- 
thusiastic as the public officials quoted above. 
One of our Topeka correspondents quotes 
with approval the verdict of an old and effi- 
cient policeman who said regarding the ordi- 
nance: “ It is a good thing, a decidedly good 
thing; now we have some right, something 
to back us when we order the boys off the 
streets and send them home.” One of our 


Pueblo correspondents writes: “ There was 
much opposition to the Curfew Ordinance 
here when it was first adopted. Now we 
hear of none whatever. Police, parents, and 
all speak in commendation of it. It used to 
be a common thing to see young girls on the 
streets down town late at night. That and 
other abuses have been corrected.” Another 
correspondent from the same city writes that 
he presented the matter at the ministers’ 
weekly meeting, and found that the pastors 
were unanimously and heartily in favor of 
the ordinance. From our correspondence it 
is evident that at least among the class of 
people who read The Outlook fully seven- 
eighths heartily support the new ordinance— 
which, we are told, still remains in force in 
Salem, Mass., having come down from Puri- 
tan times. How frequently our reformations 
are in some modified form a return to earlier 
conditions! It should, however, be added 
that in most if not all the cities in which the 
curfew has been a success there are homes 
in which the children can be required to be 
after nine o’clock at night. In tenement- 
house districts in some of our large cities in 
which there are no such homes, the first con- 
dition of a curfew system is wanting. 


® 


The statistical report of the Excise De- 
partment of New York State shows that in 
the forty-one cities, large and small, the num- 
ber of saloons has been reduced by the 
Raines Law to 4.5 for every thousand inhab- 
itants, or one saloon for forty-four families. 
This is a reduction of more than one-quarter 
from the number of saloons prior to the 
Raines Law, but New York has still a long 
road to travel before it reaches the South 
Carolina level of one dispensary for every 
two thousand families. On the revenue side 
the Raines Law has been as great a success 
as its framers anticipated or even predicted. 
The net revenue under the old law in the 
year 1895-96 was two million five hundred 
thousand dollars; under the new law it has 
risen to seven million dollars. Here is a gain 
of four and a half million dollars, or nearly four 
dollars for every family in the State, in the 
profits received by the public out of the wages 
and‘salaries expended in the saloons of the 
State. So great is this revenue that it is 
doubtful whether the new Legislature, in 
spite of its hostility to the Raines Law, will 
seriously amend its taxation features. It is 
to be feared that the attack will be concen- 
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trated_upon the clauses of the law restricting 
Sunday sales and requiring the screens to 
be raised during the hours in which the sale 
of liquor is prohibited. If such restrictions are 
to be overthrown by a local option measure, the 
friends of temperance must see to it that the 
local option granted shall be comprehensive, 
so that communities that regard the saloons 
as public nuisances may be as free to expel 
them as those that regard saloons as public 
benefactors are to open them seven days in 
the week. 


& 


There has been some agitation among the 
milk-dealers in New York because of the 
projected formation of a Milk Trust to be 
known as the Farm and Dairy Product Com- 
pany. Negotiations have been conducted for 
some time. The leaders in the movement to 
form the Trust declare that they have secured 
control of over three hundred dairies, a large 
majority of the wholesale milk-dealers, and 
nearly ail of the retail dealers. Thé forma- 
tion of this Trust, it is claimed, will reduce 
the price of milk in New York from eight to 
six cents; this will be possible, it is stated, 
because of economy in distribution, the waste 
of the present method being the cause of the 
higher price of milk. The founders of the 
Trust also assert that the farmers under 
the new plan will receive higher prices for 
their milk. The Trust proposes to district 
the city so that, instead of dozens of milk- 
wagons going through certain streets, as is 
now the case, there will be one milk-wagon 
distributing milk over a given district. A 
reduction in noise in the early mornings would 
be fully appreciated by city residents; and if 
to this advantage the Trust would add the 
further one of employing men who will not 
whistle or conduct conversations in loud tones 
of voice while delivering milk, a vast amount 
of nervous force will be conserved that is 
now expended in mental and sometimes audi- 


ble protests against the unnecessary disturb-- 


ances of early morning. 


> 
o 


While certain advantages may result from 
the formation of this Trust, there are also disad- 


vantages. If the consumer is to be permitted 
to share the increased profits coming from a 
saving in the expenses of conducting business 
under the present method, the formation of 
the Trust will be a public benefit. So far, 
formations of trusts for the production or 


distribution of necessities in households have 
not so resulted. Where gas companies are 
rivals, the consumer has redress. If one com- 
pany does not serve gas of a proper quality 
or the gas bills seem exorbitant, a change 
is possible; but where the gas companies 
have consolidated, or where one gas company 
has the monopoly in the street, the consumer 
is helpless. Fortunately, the Health Board 
of the city protects the consumer in the qual- 
ity of the milk supplied ; and if the laws gov- 
erning the milk supply in New York are as 
well enforced in the future as they have been 
in the past few years, the Trust will be 
compelled to serve an at least fairly even 
quality of milk and cream. It is true that 
the milk supplied through the groceries, sold 
by the quart, dipped from an open can, is 
very rarely up to the health requirement. 
It is subject to contamination through un- 
clean handling. Anything that will stop this 
method of distributing milk and cream, 
whether or not it possesses a money advan- 
tage in economy of cost, certainly possesses 
a very great sanitary advantage over uncleanly 
methods of distributing milk. Whether the 
Trust will be consummated, and the business 
of supplying milk to the citizens of New York 
be accomplished by January 1, is doubtful, 
but that some method of consolidation will 
be accomplished in the near future is more 
than probable. The Biscuit, or Cracker, 
Trust has increased its price about one and 
one-half cent per pound. The head of this 
Trust, who is also the projector of the Milk 
Trust, claims that competition had reduced 
the price of crackers until there was no profit, 
and that the advance is only to the point of 
making it possible to transact business. 


® 


Omaha is to have a great Exposition next 
summer, lasting from June to November. Its 
projectors declare that, with the exception of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, it will be the 
greatest exposition ever given in America, 
that it will be about double the size of the 
Nashville centennial, and certainly it will 
be the first large undertaking of the kind 
west of the Mississippi. Congress has ap- 
propriated $200,000 for a suitable Govern- 
mental representation. Particularly interest- 
ing among the special articles shown by the 
United States will be Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s 
Alaska exhibit, which he has been collecting 
for years, and now has in storage at Seattle. 
Dr. Clark, of the Interior Department, is pre- 
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paring a fine reproduction of the Yellowstone 
National Park. Another exhibit of peculiar 
interest will be that relating to irrigation. 
There will be plans for illustrating something 
like forty different methods of irrigating arid 
or semi-arid lands. The State of Nebraska 
will give liberally in money to the enterprise, 
and many other States and foreign govern- 
ments are preparing to be suitably repre- 
sented. A beautiful site of over two hun- 
dred acres north of the city has been selected. 


8 


The Year and the Years 


That which gives the years unity and 
significance is the continuous revelation of 
God's nature and designs for his children 
which they disclose. Through times of peace 
and times of war, through long stretches of 
prosperity and decades of disaster, through 
the great epochs of progress and the sorrow- 
ful epochs of retrogression, the divine pur- 
pose unceasingly unfolds itself. For the time 
is past when any partialistic view of God’s 
government in the world is possible; as the 
time is past when any partialistic view of 
his love is credible. We know to-day that 
he loves all races and generations with a 
divine impartiality of affection—the Greek 
as deeply as the Jew. the heathen as truly as the 
Christian. And we know also that all things 
come from him, and that he is present in 
sorrow as really as in joy, in adversity as in 
prosperity. The very sins of men bring into 
clear light his inexorable righteousness, and 
their punishments are the signs of his love. 
Whenever men think, feel, and act, they make 
history; and history is the disclosure of 
God’s purpose because it is the revelation of 
man’s nature and destiny. In success and 
failure, in baseness and nobility, in great- 
ness and meanness, human character and the 
issues that flow from it are disclosed with 
equal definiteness; for he who breaks God’s 
law makes the law as real and clear as he 
who obeys it. 

The years are, therefore, the successive 
chapter in that great book of Revelation 
which all humanity is unconsciously writing 
by thought, word, or deed; that spiritual his- 
tory of the race which is the key of all other 
histories and without the light of which they 
are all misleading and inadequate, God’s 
purpose shining through the years gives them 
the unity of one sublime movement of life 
and love and the fathomless significance of 


the working out of a will which overlooks no 
detail and. forgets no life however obscure 
and insignificant. The years are all divine 
because they come from Him. As one of our 
poets has written : 

A mighty Hand, from an exhaustless Urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending flood of Years, 
Among the Nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them! On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is Life. The Present there 
Tosses and foams, and fills the air with roar 

Of mingled noises. i : : 
‘ , . , ; ; Beyond 

That belt of darkness, still the Years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 

All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight, all that in them was good, 
Noble, and truly great, and worthy of love— 
The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 
Sages and saintly women who have made 

Their households happy ; all are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands with the breath 

Of flowers that never wither. 


® 
Laws of Lite 

The laws of life make for the preservation 
and the enrichment of life. Health is normal, 
disease abnormal. What is true of the body 
is true of the soul. Weare not to think that 
the great forces are evil, and that from them 
we are rescued only by some extraordinary 
and occasional supernatural interventions. 
On the contrary, the great forces are the 
divine forces. What we call the laws of 
nature, but should call the laws of God, are 
on the side of upbuilding. They are, to 
use theological phraseology, redemptive. If 
it were not so, it would be impossible to 
believe that there is a moral order in the 
universe, or a moral Ruler above it and 
ruling in it. For example: 

The law of heredity is far more efficient 
in its working on the side of morality than 
of immorality ; on the side of virtue than 
of vice. Original sin there is, but there is 
also original virtue. It is not more certain 
that there is a hereditary depravity descend- 
ing from father to son through successive 
generations than that there is a hereditary 
virtue which descends in like manner from 
generation to gencration. ‘There is what the 
philosophers call a solidarity of the race. 
Men are fastened together as are those that 
climb the Alps, but they are fastened together 
not that he who slips may drag the others 
down, but that they who stand may hold the 
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unfortunate up and save him from destruc- 
tion. It is true that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children to the third and 
fourth generation, but it is also true under 
the same law of descent that God’s mercy is 
shown to the thousandth generation of them 
that fear him and keep his commandments. 

Vice ends in death; virtue in life. Ifa boy 
inherits a self-indulgent appetite or passion 
from his father, increases it, and bequeaths 
the awful inheritance to his son, at the third 
or fourth generation, at the utmost, the family 
ceases to exist; but if the father is temperate 
and bequeaths the power of self-control to 
his son, and the son increases that power and 
adds a heroic quality: to it, the volume of 
life goes on with widening stream to future 
ages. In this truth lies the secret at once 
of national weakness and national strength. 
In the seventeenth century Spain apparently 
ruled the world, and England was imperiled 
by Spain’s supremacy ; but pride, ignorance, 
and superstition were to bear sway in Spain, 
and under their malign influence she has 
been dwarfed and paralyzed so that now the 
nation whose Arinada once threatened Brit- 
ain’s shores is powerless to quell an insignifi- 
cant guerrilla rebellion in one of her ancient 
colonies. England, under the same law of 
heredity, transmitting her courage, her enter- 
prise, her energy, and her intelligence from 
generation to generation, each epoch adding 
to the inheritance it has received from its 
predecessor and bequeathing it to its en- 
larged and its enriched successor, has given 
birth across the ocean to a new Anglo-Saxon 
empire, and mother and child by their lan- 
guage and their civilization promise, if the 
history of the past is continued in the future, 
to dominate the world. 

The law of environment is equally a law 
in the interest of moral development. Much 
is said about the danger of evil companion- 
ship, but is there no advantage in good com- 
panionship? much about the evils of bad 
literature, but is there no advantage in good 
literature? What sort of progress men would 
make separated from even the imperfect and 
conflicting environments of this present life 
is illustrated by the progress which has been 
made by the Indian races shut off from both 
the benefits and the evils of modern civiliza- 
tion by reservation walls. It is by the law 
of environment that the church, the school, 
and the home are able to make atmospheric 
conditions which promote health and lessen 
the power of disease. And imperfect as the 
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churches, the schools, and the homes are, 
there is more in their influence for virtue than 
for vice. The father who swears is ready to 
punish the son who imitates his example. 
The slatternly mother desires her daughter to 
be cleanly and orderly. There are but few 
infidels who are not quite willing that their 
children should go to Sunday-school. Bad 
as are the poisons that are exhaled from the 
liquor-shop and the gambling-hell, they are 
not comparable in forcefulness to the health- 
ful influences which proceed from life-giving 
organizations in the community ; and the latter 
possess a staying power greater than the 
former. The vicious and sensational press 
is bad in character and pernicious in influence, 
no doubt, but its pages of sensational and 
salacious reports devoured to-day are forgot- 
ten to-morrow, while Plato and Dante and 
Milton and Shakespeare possess immortal 
lives, and are companions to unnumbered 
generations of readers. 

The law of habit, again, is a law for the 
upbuilding of character. To read the lamenta- 
tions over bad habits one might suppose there 
are no habits which are not bad. But the very 
process which does sometimes deteriorate, 
undermine, and destroy character, differently 
directed lays the solid foundations and rears 
thereon the splendid superstructures of edi- 
fices which will outlast fime. If drunkenness 
is a habit, so is temperance ; if licentiousness 
is a habit, so is chastity; if profanity is a 
habit, so is reverence and purity in conversa- 
tion. The law of habit may be tersely stated 
thus: actions often repeated become a habit; 
habit long continued becomes nature. We 
are what we are wont todo. Physiologically 
we build up our brain-cells by our think- 
ing; morally we build up our souls by our 
living. If each act stood apart by itself; if 
it had no effect on character; if life were made 
up of isolated deeds, man would be as subject 
to temptation resisted for fifty years as he 
was when it first assailed him. He would 
see the truth no more clearly because he had 
searched for it; he would control himself no 
more effectually because of successive acts of 
self-mastery ; he would understand no better be- 
cause he had used his understanding ; his judg. 
ment would be no more trustworthy because he 
had studied deeply and judged conscientiously. 
By the law of habit we build ourselves into 
righteous characters if we will; by the law of 
environment we put ourselves in conditions 
that make virtue easy and vice difficult if we 
will; and by the law of heredity we give to 
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future generations something of the equip- 
ment which we have gained ourselves and 
enable our children to start from our vantage- 
ground. 

In this process of character-building, which 
is the true end of life, we are aided by the 
law which gives the higher nature power of 
mastery over the lower. It is this which 
enables the man to control, utilize, and do- 
mesticate the brute. Though the lion is 
stronger than the man, the man cages the 
lion. Though the elephant can crush his 
master, the master drives the elephant whith- 
ersoever he will. It is this which makes the 
intelligent and moral portion of the commu- 
nity its masters whenever their intelligence and 
their morality are reinforced by heroic courage. 
The criminal population of a great city are 
easily kept in restraint by a limited number 
of policemen because criminals are weak and 
feeble folk, with but little courage and no 
true heroism. Every now and then we read 
the story of some brave girl who holds a bur- 
glar in her grasp till help comes and he is 
arrested. Physically he is stronger than she, 
but she is a woman and he is not a man. 
The seventh chapter of Romans is too gen- 
erally read as though it were a cry of despair, 
a witness to the evil in every man. It is such 
a witness to the evil in every man, but it is no 
less a witness to the dormant good in every 
man, which needs but to be awakened to as- 
sume the scepter and take the control. 

We are not, then, to consider, as theology 
has sometimes considered, man a slave of 
laws, a captive under laws forged for his 
enslavement: a law of sin compelling him 
always to carry about with him chained 
to his living body a noisome corpse; a law 
of habit entangling him in the meshes of a 
net, as the ancient gladiator was sometimes 
entangled, so that he vainly endeavors to 
extricate himself; a law of environment 
poisoning him with the deadly atmosphere 
of a malarial-infested world; a law of hered- 
ity starting him in life handicapped with 
an inheritance of evil, and compelling him 
to bequeath the burden to his posterity. 
The laws of life are in the interest of the 
upward and onward progress of the race. 
They are divine laws conceived in mercy and 
working out beneficent results in truth, 
righteousness, and purity. And they are rein- 
forced by the presence of Him who has come 
into life that He may by His own personality 
give courage to the timid, strength to the 
weak, and victory to the halting. The God 
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who reveals himself in Jesus Christ as the 
friend and the helper of men is the God who 
has organized all of life so that it shall be- 
friend and help them to worthier achieve- 
ments and diviner character. 


& 
A Problem in Church 
Fellowship 


May a minister belong to two denomina- 
tions atonce? Why not? The question is 
prompted by the report in the “ Herald of 
Gospel Liberty” that two ministers of the 
Christian denomination have been dropped 
from the roll “by a very heavy vote on 
account of belonging to the Congregational- 
ist body.” This seems questionable while 
negotiations are in hopeful progress for a 
union of those two denominations. Custom 
and precedent must render a reason. Are 
our church denominations competitive ? Then 
there is no belonging to more than one at a 
time. Are they rather co-operative? Then 
why not belong to more than one? Indeed, 
why belong to one rather than another? The 
best reason for this is that through some one 
denomination one, being what he is, can best 
promote Christian interests. The denomina- 
tion is simply a means to that end. So view- 
ing it, one may ask, Why be restricted to a 
single means ? 4s 

Of course objection arises in the interest 
of maintaining certain forms of doctrine or of 
order about which denominations are organ- 
ized. But why should not heralds of Gospel 
liberty ” be somewhat free in such matters— 
“ go in and go out and find pasture,” just as 
some ministers hold the doctor’s degree from 
more than one college? We have in mind a 
single instance, of one who was at once an 
active membér of a presbytery and of a Con- 
gregational association of churches and min- 
isters. This is contrary to traditional practice, 
but the authority for the practice is no more 
weighty than the reason in it, and the reason in 
it seems to be largely in the prescriptive force 
of custom. Church union is probably tar 
off, but points of union have increased, and 
Christian reason desires as many points as 
possible within the limits imposed by a par- 
tially Christianized human nature. Denomi- 
nations, however good, are not an unmixed 
good, and the denominational spirit needs its 
mitigations. A man may belong to several 
scientific bodies, and with equal reason to 
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several religious bodies. The reason is the 


“same in matters of science and religion: the 
- bodies he belongs to are not competitive. 


& 


Secretary Gage’s Plan 


Secretary Gage’s bill providing for the 
issue of $200,000,000 of gold bonds, to be 
used in the retiring of that amount of green- 
backs and substituting bank notes in their 
stead, has created a serious division in the 
ranks of the Republican party. ‘Speaking 
broadly, the Secretary’s proposition has the 
cordial support of those who believe in the 
gold standard and who tolerated the party’s 
declaration in favor of international bimetal- 
lism on the ground that it was devoid of prac- 
tical bearing. On the other hand, it is en- 
countering the firm resistance of those who 
believe in international bimetallism and who 
tolerated the declaration in favor of main- 
taining the existing gold standard on the 
ground that its wrongs to debtors were less 
than the wrongs to creditors which National 
bimetallism might inflict. These two ele- 
ments were all along known to disagree with 
each other upon a vital principle, and Secretary 
Gage’s bill has brought this disagreement to 
a focus. The frank explanation which Secre- 
tary Gage gave of its objects before the House 
Committee on Banking week before last had 
the tendency to bring the two elements into 
sharper conflict. With fearless honesty he 
stated that the « first” object of his bill was 
“to commit the country more thoroughly to 
the gold standard.” At the present time, as 
every one knows, our gold standard is now 
really a mixed standard. In fact, two-thirds 
of our legal-tender currency is either silver and 
silver notes, which in no way promise to pay 
gold, or paper money payable in “coin,” 
which latter, by the express terms of the law, 
may be paid in gold or silver at the option 
of the Government.. Our bonds also are on 
their face payable in “coin,” and Congress 
has hitherto refused to issue bonds explicitly 
declared to be payable in gold. Hence a 
bill authorizing the issue of $200,000,000 of 
bonds specifying to pay gold, in order to 
retire $200,060,000 of greenbacks payable in 
gold or silver, is a long step toward the sub- 
stitution of a pure gold standard for one in 
which not only silver or its equivalent is 
largely. used, but also in which nearly all 
Government obligations are on their face 
payable in gold or silver at the Government’s 


option. Indeed, the chief advantage claimed 
for this bill is that it commits the country 
more thoroughly to the gold standard, and 
thus strengthens our credit here and abroad; 
the other advantages are based on this, and 
are incidental to it. The opposition to the 
bill may be expressed in a sentence thus: 
It takes a long step in the direction of the 
gold standard, and yet one which requires 
many others of the same sort before the gold 
standard is finally reached; this step retires 
$200,000,000, but over $700,000,000 more 
must be retired by gold or bank notes payable 
in gold before the gold standard will be 
finally achieved. Rather incidental to this 
than independent of it is the objection to the 
proposition that the Government would guar- 
antee the redemption of the bank notes, and 
thus loan to the banks the Nation’s credit, 
while the banks, not the Nation, would receive 
the interest for the use of this credit. If we 
may trust the dispatches from Washington, 
most of the Republican Senators from west of 
the Missouri will oppose the Administration’s 
financial policy if itadopts and makes its own 
Secretary Gage’s recommendations. Senator 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, goes so far as 
to say that if Secretary Gage’s bill is pressed 
it “will split the now united Republicans 
into fragments.” 

The truth is, however, that the Republicans 
are not united and were not really united 
during the Presidential campaign on the 
financial question. Coalition is not union, 
and there was only a coalition between silver 
and gold Republicans for the purpose of 
carrying the country. Since the financial 
issues are so often confused, it is desirable to 
restate them from time to time for the bene- 
fit of the lay reader. They appear to us to 
be these : 

1. Shall the Government treat paper as 
money and issue it, or shall it treat only 
coin as money and leave the paper to be 
issued by private corporations? At present 
neither course is consistently pursued. 

2. Shall we treat both gold and silver as 
money, on the assumption that a parity can 
be maintained between them by Government 
action ?—this is bimetallism ; or shall we treat 
only gold as money, and silver as a mere sub- 
sidiary coinage for use in small transactions 
and as a token redeemable in gold ?—this is 
gold monometallism, or the gold standard. 

These are questions which cannot be settled 
by a-compromise; they cannot be adjusted 
by a coalition; they must be definitely deter- 
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mined by the Nation through its Congres- 
sional representatives; and the financial 
system of the country must be worked out 
consistently with that determination and based 
upon it. Nor ought the Nation to take a 
step in either direction without seeing what 
will be the next step involved, and without 
being ready to go on in that course upon 
which it enters. International bimetallism 
having for the present failed, the Nation is 
left to decide for itself these two questions, 
and the financial problem will not cease to be 
a problem until these two questions are defi- 
nitely decided. Secretary Gage’s plan com- 
mits the Nation to gold monometallism, and 
to the doctrine that banks, not the Govern- 
ment, should issue the paper currency. 


@ 


The Spectator 


The Songs of Labor! The words had an 
attractive sound, and brought to the Spec- 
tator’s mind pictures of happy, contented 
workmen with hearts so full of gayety that 
they must needs sing at their work—the kind 
of workers celebrated in Mr. Beecher’s rhap- 
sody on “ the workman who whistles at his 
work,” who seemed to the sunny-hearted 
preacher to be the very best kind of worker, 
though he must have had in mind only those 
of outdoor occupations. One often hears 
these songs of labor—the popular airs of the 
day hummed or lilted sotto voce in snatches 
by the man whose fingers have acquired such 
skill that they can be trusted to do their work 
while the mind wanders afield in search of 
amusement, and finds it in “ All Coons Look 
Alike to Me,” “ After the Ball,” “ Ta-ra-ra 
Boom-de-ay,” “ I Love to See My Poor Old 
Mother Work,” or whatever may be the 
ruling music-hall abomination of the hour. 
These are songs for labor, however, not of 
it, and they touch no chord in the working- 
man’s soul except his love of humor and of 
catchy music that sings itself and is easily 
remembered—and forgotten. 

& 

The Songs of Labor that the Spectator 
went to hear were not of this kind. They 
were not all of them set to music, in the first 
place, and those that were, were not of the sort 
that would be thoughtlessly hummed by « the 
workman who sings at his work.” They 
were of the kind that would set him to think- 
ing instead, and perhaps nerve him to action. 


Such appeals, for instance, as Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “ The Cry of the Children,” that most 
pathetic plea for the little laborers of the 
mine and the cotton-mill: ; 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their 

mothers, 

And ¢hat cannot stop their tears. 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


“ For, all day, we drag our burden tiring 

Through the coal-dark underground, 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 

In the factories, round and round.” 
It was stated by the leader of this unique 
service of song (let the Spectator confess 
that this deeply affecting poem was recited 
at a meeting of that interesting organization, 
the Social Reform Club of New York) that 
these verses had been the undoubted cause 
of a large extension of the Factory Acts in 
England for the purpose of protecting chil- 
dren. To find another instance of so power- 
ful an effect produced on a nation through a 
poet’s inspiration it was necessary to go back 
to the French Revolution, when Rouget de 
Lisle electrified the peasantry of France with 
the “ Marseillaise.” And here the Spectator 
hoped to hear the earlier revolutionary song, 
“(Ca ira.” But that, however interesting his- 
torically, was perhaps too sanguinary for the 
occasion. 


& 


And now the Spectator leaned forward to 
hear a man who had helped to make history, 
one of the martyrs in the cause of free 
speech—a man evidently from that section 
of the Club’s membership which consists of 
the “ wage-earners,” with a face wrinkled and 
seamed and stern, as of one who had suffered 
much for conscience’ sake. His vigorous 
appearance, however, and his only slightly 
gray hair ill prepared one for his statement 
that at the age of seventy-five he was not 
quite the man that he was at the time of the 
great Chartist agitation. It was shortly after 
the Irish famine of °47 that this then young 
orator was led into a seditious utterance, 
and, with his friend Ernest Jones, “the poet 
laureate of the Chartist movement,” a man 
of wealth who had devoted himself to the 
cause of the masses, was thrown into prison. 
Jones occupied the cell next to that of this 
man, Robert Crowe, and composed the poem 
«“ The Lower Classes,” from which the follow- 
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ing lines are taken, while in prison. The 
verses were read with deep feeling by the old 
Chartist : 
We plow and sow; we’re so very, very low 
That we delve in the dirty clay, 
Till we bless the plain with the golden grain, 
And the vale with the fragrant hay. 
Our place we know—we’re so very low: 
Tis down at the landlord’s feet! 
We’re not too low the grain to grow, 
But too low the bread to eat. 


Down, down we go—we’re so very, very low— 
To the hell of the deep-sunk mines; 

But we gather the proudest gems that glow 
When the crown of a despot shines ; 

And whene’er he lacks, upon our backs 
Fresh loads he deigns to lay. 

We’re far too low to vote the tax, 
But not too low to pay. 


@ 


Later the Spectator fell into conversation 
with this interesting old man, and found that, 
working at his trade of tailor, he had known 
Charles Kingsley, and his shop had furnished 
data for “Alton Locke.” In 1848 he had 
spoken at a great meeting gathered by a re- 
port that the Irish were rising in arms, and 
was tried and imprisoned for two years for 
' using these words, which he repeated for the 
Spectator with the explanation that they had 
been stigmatized by the judge at his trial as 
being “dangerously inciting on account of 
their poetical fervor :” 

So the time has come at last, the time long 
dreaded by'some, but by all true lovers of liberty 
long looked for the time when our own land, 
our dear land, land of our birth, cradle of mirth 
and misery, child of impulse, nurse of the brave, 
parent of beauty, land of the patrict, the martyr, 


and the slave ; the spurned, the joyless, the alone 
among the nations—Treland is in arms! 


® 


It is the great cause that moves the poet's 
heart and brings forth the stirring lines; and 
our anti-slavery period was rich in noble 
lyrics that came from Lowell, Whittier, Julia 
Ward Howe, and the poet of democracy, 
Walt Whitman; but while their verses indi- 
rectly upheld the cause of oppressed “ labor ” 
in the person of the black slave, their keynote 
was “liberty,” a somewhat broader and per- 
haps more inspiring theme—though one of 
the new poets of labor sings: 

“ Liberty!” We care not for it! 
What we care for’s food, clothes, homes, 
For our dear ones toiling, waiting 
For the time that never comes ! 
It may be that America has not felt the heel 
of industrial oppression since the war to the 
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same extent as has England, but certain it i 
that the songs of labor of recent times a: 
not of American origin—unless we are to cour 
Johann Most’s * Hymn of the Proletariat 
an American production : 
Who hammers brass and stone? 
Who raiseth from the mine ? 
- Who weaveth cloth and silk ? 
Who tilleth wheat and vine? 
Who laboreth the rich to feed, 
Yet lives himself in sorest need ? 
It is the men who-toil— 
The Proletariat ! 
It is the men, the men who toil— 
The Proletariat ! 


® 


The English laborer seems to have found, 
both in his own ranks and among the so- 
called “ higher classes,” those who have felt 
deeply and expressed with lyrical fervor the 
hard lot of the toiling millions. Listen to a 
stanza from the “Song of the Miners,” by 
W. H. Utley: 

We dig and delve in the darksome mine, 

With a flickering candle near ; 


We delve and dig ’mid the dust and grime, 
In the long black galleries drear. 


We live and we love, and our tyrants shall learn 
We are men with passions at.d might ; 
We love and we live, and our rough hearts yearn 
For the day that shall follow our night: 
When we'll live joyous lives with our children and 
wives, 
No longer debased by our toil ; 
When each man shall take what each man shall 
make 
In the pit, the mill, or the soil. 


Or this from the “ Chant of the Firemen,” by 
that strenuous, unhappy spirit, Francis Adams: 
Tis we make the bright hot blood 
Of this throbbing, inanimate thing ; 


And our life is no less the fuel 
Than the coal we shovel and fling. 


And lest of this we be proud, 
Or anything but meek, 

We are well cursed and paid— 
Ten shillings a week ! 


Round, round, round in its tunnel 
The shaft turns pitiless strong, 
While lost souls cry out in the darkness, 
“ How long, O Lord, how long !” 
This song of the firemen who drive England's 
great fleets over the seas, in these days when 
sails are mere ornaments, suggests the deeper 
currents of their thought. or rather feeling, 
as to their terribly exhausting work. It fur- 
nishes an interesting parallel to the triumphant 
Britainism of Kipling’s “ Seven Seas.” This 
is the bitter cry of the Britons whose mothers 
might have sung the “ Song of the Shirt,” 01 
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Charies Kingsley’s “ Rough Rhyme on a 
Rough Matter.” 
& 

« Competition’s curse ” forms the theme of 
some of these English songs of labor, and 
« Socialism ” with many of them stands for the 
‘Day of Jubilee.” Thus is it with these 
two, written, the first, “ Comrades,” by W. H. 
Dowding, a cabinetmaker, the other, “ All 
for the Cause,” by William Morris: 


In our longing hearts we pray 
That the dawn of Freedom’s day 
Competition’s curse may stay ; 
And from shore to shore 
Every child of earth may be 
Sharer of God’s bounty free— 
Sloth and want and misery 
Banished evermore ! 
Then ’twixt lips of loved and lover, solemn 
thoughts of us shall rise ; 
We, who once were fools and dreamers, then 
shall be the brave and wise. 
There amidst the world new-builded shall our 
earthly deeds abide, 
Though our names be all forgotten, and the tale 
of how we died. 
Life or death, then, who shall heed it? what we 
gain or what we lose? 
Fair flies life amid the struggle, and the Cause 
for each shall choose. 

Some of these poets have seen and felt 
much of oppression and misery, and there is 
in their verse a warlike gleam that is quite in 
opposition to the peaceful yet earnest spirit 
of this Social Reform Club. The Club does 
not sympathize with Francis Adams's militant 
Anarchism, but there is so much of pathos 
and power in his “ Songs of the Army of the 
Night” that the Spectator quotes a few lines 
to show his rare quality : 


The stricken men, the mad brute-beasts, are 
keeping 

No more their places in the ditches or holes, 
But rise and join us, and the women, weeping, 

Beside the roadways rise like demon-souls. 

Fill up the ranks! What shimmers there so 
bright ? 

The bayonets of the Army of the Night ! 

Fill up the ranks ! We march in steadfast column, 

In wavering line, yet forming more and more! 
Men, women, children, somber, silent. solemn, 

Rank foilows rank like billows to the shore. 
Onwards we tramp, towards the hills and light, 

On, on and up, the Army of the Night ! 

@ 

These songs of labor have scarcely any of 
them struck the note of a wide popularity, 
however acceptable they may be to the labor 
lyceums and the social reform clubs. They 
are nearly all of them sung to borrowed tunes, 
when they are adapted to music. Is this the 
reason for their limited vogue? Must the 


really popular song be mated from the begin- 
ning to its own music? Or is it the nature 
of the reform songs to appeal to the few, and 
is the workman whe sings “ My Girl's a High- 
Born Lady” the truer representative of his 
class? These questions the Spectator leaves 
for answer to the Philosophers. 


a 
The Hawaiian Question 


To the Editors of T he Outlook : 
In commenting on the President’s message 
in the issue of December 2 you with fairness 


‘ admit that “the indifference or opposition of 


the native Hawaiian population, if it exists, we 
do not regard as a necessarily fatal objection. 
In this, as in all cases, we must treat with the 
de facto government; and, in our judgment, 
in the de facto is also the de jure govern- 
ment.” Youcontinue: “ Apart, however, from 
this question, America must, in this matter, 
primarily consider her own interests and her 
own duties, and from these she must not be 
swerved by sentimental considerations. Our 
problems are already sufficiently complex, 
our territory already sufficiently extended, 
and our population already sufficiently hetero- 
geneous. The work of statesmanship should 
be concentrated on unifying the present 
nation, rather than on extending its territory, 
increasing its population, and adding to the 
difficult questions which confront it.” The 
assumption here is that there is for us, at 
present, no Hawaiian problem. and that an- 
nexation will create a problem. Whereas the 
fact is that Hawaii is already a problem, and 
one that has engaged the attention of Ameri- 
can statesmanship during a period of fifty 
years. Annexation. we claim, instead of 
“adding to the difficult questions which con- 
front it,” will rather dispose of one already 
confronting the Nation. Some would have 
us abandon the group of islands to their fate, 
which certainly would be a shirking of respon- 
sibility on the Nation’s part, in view of our 
past relations with them. 

The position of The Outlook is further 
stated in the issue of December 18: “ Shall 
we take a new partner into our concern, when 
only a minority of tae inhabitants of the new 
State [?] have had an opportunity to say 
whether they wish to come in or not; when 
there is very good reason to believe that a 
large proportion, if not an overwhelming major- 
ity, do not desire to come in; and the reason 
why their vote is not taken on the subject 
is that they are supposed to be not intelligent 
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and moral enough to vote? When by immi- 
gration laws we are attempting to exclude 
from the United States the unintelligent and 
immoral who come. singly or in groups of 
ten or twenty, is it wise to bring in, by an 
Act of Congress, thousands of such citizens, 
either to be deprived of suffrage—the only 
considerable fraction of our people that are 
so deprived, except our own aborigines—or 
else to be endowed with the suffrage and 
given an equal participation in the Govern- 
ment with native and intelligent Americans ?” 
In this editorial The Outlook seems to have 
modified its stand regarding the de facto, 
which in this case is admitted to be the de 
jure, Government. The Outlook believes that 
the annexation of Hawaii would be inconsist- 
ent with our policy of the restriction of immi- 
gration. This, we maintain, is the objection 
of a theorist, and for the following reasons : 

First, even if the whole population of the 
Islands should come to the States, the addi- 
tion would be only one-tenth of one per cent. 

Second, as a matter of fact, there is not 
likely to be a single immigrant from Hawaii 
as a result of annexation. One who is at all 
acquainted with the native Hawaiian knows 
that he would have no motive to leave and 
every motive to remain in Hawaii. The pro- 
posed treaty provides that the Chinese and 
Japanese already in the islands shall not come 
to America, and the other inhabitants will 
not be likely to leave good positions with 
brighter prospects under annexation for un- 
certain employment in America. 

Third, why does The Outlook persist in 
discussing the admission of Hawaii as a State, 
when the treaty provides that it is to bea 
Territory, and no intelligent annexationist 
claims that it will be ready for Statehood 
within thirty years? Without this assump- 
tion the dilemma regarding the suffrage dis- 
appears. There are thirty-three thousand 
aboriginal Hawaiians, as against three hun- 
dred thousand of our own aborigines. Of 
the former, the more intelligent already have 
the suffrage, and it will gradually be extended 
to all who attain the standard of competence. 
The forty thousand Orientals are disfran- 
chised, as are the hundreds of thousands in 
our own land. There is, then, no propositiou 
carrying with it frightful “hazards involved 
in -receiving such a partner into the union of 
the States.” The proposal is rather to take 
in an apprentice who has already a claim 
upon our consideration, and leave the ques- 
tion of ultimate partnership to be determined 
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by the development of the apprentice hin- 
self. 

The Outlook disparages the importance «f 
the islands as a coaling station from the naval 
point of view. In this it is at variance wiih 
the unanimous opinion of naval experts. If our 
navy is purely an expensive ornament, then wy 
does The Outlook advocate its co-operation 
in presenting our claims before the Turk? 

Far-sighted statesmanship. desires the 
Islands, not only for their present importance, 
but for the value they are destined to acquire 
in the future development of the commerce of 
the Pacific. Formerly The Outlook advanced 
as an argument against annexation the fact 
that the Hawaiian planters would receive a 
bounty from the present high tariff on sugar. 
But The Outlook in another place lamented 
that from the same source $12,000,000 per 
year would go to the planters of sugar in 
Louisiana.’ Should not the whole weight of 
the argument be directed against the tariff 
rather than against the treaty? 

Personally, I trust that the people of the 
United States will realize that in helping 
their small kinsman in the mid-Pacific it will 
at the same time dispose of a problem of its 
own in its own best interests, and lay the 
foundation of a less separatist and narrow 
policy in matters of international import. 

JAMES BISHOP THOMAS. 
Cohasset, Mass. 

[1. In our judgment, Hawaii presents no 
problem to the American people, if we are 
content to mind our own business, and not 
imagine that we increase the greatness of the 
Nation by simply extending our territory. 
It is not a part of our business to assume 
responsibility for another nation, two or three 
thousand miles away from us in the Pacific 
Ocean. 2. The reception of the Islands 
into the United States does, ‘Aso facto, bring 
the whole Hawaiian population into the 
United States. If they all remain in Hawaii, 
they will still be inhabitants of the United 
States the instant Hawaii becomes. itself 
a part of our National territory. 3. Our 
Constitution makes no provision for holding 
colonies ix perpetuo, nor does our form of 
government adjust itself to any such condi- 
tion. We have quite enough to do to solve 
the problem of our Indian Territory, with- 
out creating another problem by the creation 
of a Territory for which we are responsible 
in the center of the Pacific Ocean, a majority 
of whose inhabitants are alien to our life and 
civilization. —THE EpiITorRs.] 
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| Billy-boy did not know that. 





Billy-Boy - 
By William Canton 


Author of “ The Invisible Playmate” and W. V. Her Book” 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD does not look 
A back, but for a minute in the new 

sunshine of the morning it seemed 
a most wonderful experience. Yesterday 
the world was a long street of tall houses in 
the midst of a maze of streets; to-day, after 
a sweet mossy sleep, it was a sunny road 
coming from -hetween grassy banks and 
great-trees, and widening out to make room 
for a dozen gardens and brown-tiled cottages 
ea either side. There were green fields 
ru-ning up and sloping down, as far as one 
coi'd see. Who would have thought there 
cout.” beso mucl -grass in all the world? But 
stranyer than the fields were the woods. 
They ,rew in a muffling ring all round the 
sky; they ran up hill and down dale; and 
where they did not press together in crowds, 
they loitered about in twos and threes; so 
that between the woods and the fields it 
was an enormous green space with a sunny 
road running through it and playing at hide 
and seek among the bushy hollows. Over 
all there was a fresh blue sky with silvery 
clouds, but though Billy-boy was conscious 
of this in a dim way, he only discovered it 
afterwards. 

It was in this wonderful new country that 
he was to be left with the gamekeeper and 
his wife till he grew brown and plump and 
strong, and then his mother was to come 
and take him home. There was a storm of 
sobs at parting, but before the tears were dry 
the little man had been bribed into smiles; 
and then with an invisible hand Nature drew 
him to her enchanted bosom and found him 
companionship. 

Who can describe the glamour which falls 
on a child, or explain the play of illusions by 
which he contrives to make himself happy? 
Henceforth Billy-boy’s life was a long day- 
dream, in which everything was alive and 
had stories to tell, and in which there was no 
perception of time or of the sequence of 
events. For instance, what seemed the first 
of all his impressions must really have been 
gradually acquired much later. The Sunny 
Road ran two ways—like most roads, but 
Up-hill it 
wound away on the ridge of the downs to 
London (Bridge, where, as you know, the 


children sing and dance in a ring all day 
long in summer. Down-hill it ambled along 
through the woods and across the meadows 
and over the dark pine ridge to the south till 
itreached the Sea, and you saw the white 
ships sailing to and fro. Sunny Road south- 
wards was the way of romance and adventure ; 
the carts that came up the slope appeared to 
have come all the way from the Sea, and the 
carters must have talked with the sailors in 
the ships, only Billy-boy did not like to 
question them. It was enough to watch the 
carts go by, and dream; it was specially good 
to see them on a wet day when one could 
not live out-of-doors. 

At the foot of the gamekeeper’s garden 
another road branched off from the Sunny 
Road, and was bordered by green banks 
covered with bracken and tufts of heather. 
If you were not going to the Sea or to 
London Bridge, you followed this road, for it 
just went rambling on and on to any place you 
might want togo to. Billy-boy never found 
a name for it, but I always think of it as 
Wishing Gate. There was a strip of wood- 
land along the left-hand side, and the village 
children took Billy-boy there to play with 
them beneath the trees. Their favorite spot 
was underneath an old larch whose boughs 
swept the ground on three sides and formed 
a snug house full of green shadow. Here 
the youngsters made a ground-plan of rooms 
and passages with pebbles and pieces of 
stone, and visited each other after they had 
decked their hats with wild flowers and 
plumes of bracken. Sometimes, too, they 
played at school, and sometimes at shop; 
sometimes they simply nursed their dolls 
and chattered; but whatever they did, it was 
just like being in fairyland. 

Occasionally some of the bigger boys and 
girls climbed up into the trees, laughing and 
shouting to each other. Billy-boy longed to 
be big enough to go with them. There was 
nothing he wished more for than to be able 
to hide high up among the thick green leaves. 
He loved the trees, and liked to listen to the 
low, soft voices in which they were always 
sighing or singing to each other, and he often 
wished that they would reach out their strong 


green arms and lift him up to them. 
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When he was not with the children, you 
would generally find Billy-boy in the paddock 
with the retriever Captain. Captain was 
chained to his kennel because he was so 
savage and dangerous; but at first sight 
Billy-boy had gone up to him, put his arms 
about his glossy neck, and entered into 
brotherhood. He shared his bread and 
butter with Captain, showed him the match- 
box in which he kept his big brown furry 
caterpillars, hung pansy or nasturtium chains 
about his neck, and arranged in front of the 
kennel all the shells, bits of glass, and 
colored pebbles he had gathered. What 
delight the little man took in those jewels 
of illusion! He would wet the dull pebble, 
and, lo! the shy color came gleaming to 
the surface; or he would hold up the frag- 
ment of glass to the sun, and then he and 
Captain became the joint owners of a rain- 
bow. 

He reconciled Captain and Mrao, the cush- 
iony and companionable cat. Once, as he sat 
by the kennel, Mrao brought a live field- 
mouse as a tribute of friendliness, and Billy- 
boy took it and stroked it softly and then 
let it go free. Though he knew he was very 


strong, Billy-boy was extremely gentle to all 


the wild creatures. Nowand again he would 
catch a grasshopper and try to tame it, but 
the curious springy creature would escape at 
the very moment he fancied he had succeeded. 
With the slow, twisty-shelled snails he held 
long parley, asking why they made tracks of 
silver wherever they went, and tell‘ng them 
how good it was for them to have little 
houses which they could carry about with 
them. It was a very shocking thing to sce a 
thrush pounce down on one of them after a 
shower and split its shell to pieces on a flat 
stone. The gamekeeper’s pigeon who lived 
in a doll’s house on the top of a pole would 
never have been so cruel! 

Once on the road called Wishing Gate 
Billy-boy saw a squirrel for the first time. 
It ran a yard or two up a tree and looked 
out at him with its soft bushy tail curled up 
its back and over its head. It chattered 
for a moment, then jumped a yard or two 
higher, looked out again, and finally disap- 
peared. Sometimes, before he fell asleep, 
Billy-boy would tell himself stories, and this 
adventure with the brown nut-cracker de- 
lighted him beyond measure. “Once,” he 
would say, “I went down the road, and a 
squirrel popped out of a tree; and he saw 
me and shouted Hullo! and I shouted 


Hullo! and then he ran away.” A four- 
year-old’s stories are amazingly brief and 
artless, 

Billy-boy told the children about the squir- 
rel, and they went with him in search of it. 
Peering up vainly into every tree, they trotted 
along the road till they came to the top of a 
rise from which they looked down on Willow- 
mere. Billy-boy uttered a cry of delight. 
The sun was glittering on the lake among the 
hoary willows; the road ran along it; and far 
away beyond, on the top of Juniper Hill, the 
great sails of a windmill, silvery-white in the 
sunshine, were whirling round and ~ound. 
They were like the bright arms of amgels 
waving to him to go to them. He stood 
gazing with eager eyes and open lips. “Oh, 
if you were not so far—so far away!” Many 
a night after that he cried out joyfully in his 
sleep, for he saw the whitearms beckoning 
to him, and voices called to him across the 
shining water, “ Come to us, Billy-boy; come 
to us, Billy-boy !” 

One memorable afternoon Biily-boy saw 
the villagers standing at their doors or out 
in the middle of the road all staring up 
into the sky. He looked up too, and high 
above him, like a great golden moon in the 
heavens, floated a large balloon, with people 
in the car. It drifted slowly over their 
heads in the beautiful summer air, and the 
soft wind steered it gently to the south and 
the Sea. What a vision of beauty it was! 
The little man watched it as it glided away 
and away, growing smaller and smaller, till 
at last it crossed the dark pine ridge and 
sank down out of sight. When it had van- 
ished he looked up overhead once more, and 
discovered—the vast blue luminous depths of 
heaven. Then, in some strange way, it seemed 
to him that he and the children and the vil- 
lage and the woods and all the earth were 
part of a wonderful blue balloon which was 
drifting away and away like the golden one. 

It must have been about this time that 
Billy-boy was greatly perplexed by a nursery 
rhyme which the gamekeeper’s wife used to 
recite to him: 

Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn! 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn ; 
Where’s the little boy that looks after the sheep? 
He’s under the haystack fast asleep. 

There was a haystack in the paddock, and 
Billy-boy was certain, in his own mind, that 
this was the haystack of the rhyme. Time 
and again he ran round on tiptoe to surprise 
little Boy Blue, but he never found any one 
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sleeping there. One hot day he sat down in 
its shadow, and dropped off from day-dream 
into slumber. Far away from the forests 
of elfinland he heard liquid voices crying, 
«Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn,” 
and elfin echoes repeated the words, “ your 
horn—your horn—your horn!” till they be- 
came too thin to hear. When he awoke and 
saw that he was in the shadow of the stack, 
he began to wonder whether it was he who 
was little Boy Blue, or whether he was only 
Billy-boy. 

And so the happy, dreamy days glided by. 
He watched the reaping-machines as_ they 
went whirring up and down among the wheat, 
and he saw the sheaves stacked against each 
other all over the fields. These he thought 
must be the houses of the tiny “corn people.” 
The berry bunches on the rowans deepened 
from orange to crimson. The bracken all 
turned to lemon color and red and brown. 
The trees were dyed a hundred colors, and 
the days were short and the mornings sharp 
with cold. The air was filled with spider- 
threads and films of gossamer. 

Then there was rain and rain for days 
together. When it ceased, you saw on the 


sloping garden paths how the gravel had 


been sifted; the big pebbles left, the little 
ones washed down, and the fine sand riddled 
out and spread in a smooth sheet. The 
days grew still shorter, and morning and 
evening it was colder and colder. When he 
went out, Billy-boy found that the chestnut 
and other leaves had fallen in barrowfuls. 
It was as if the trees had loosened their 
clothes and let them drop in folds about their 
feet. 

All day, too, the leaves came down in 
little showers; and there were gusts of 
whirly-wind which sent them flying along 
the ground with strange pattering noises; 
and small troops of sparrows were blown 
about with the leaves, so that one could not 
say which were leaves and which were birds. 

At last there came a mighty gale and 
volleying rain, and with an awful hollow roar 
the woods seemed to be flying under bare 
poles before the tempest. Watching from 
the window, Billy-boy thought sorrowfully of 
the dead summer, and the golden balloon, 
and the sleep under the haystack; and then, 
as in a dream, he saw the shining white 
arms of the angels beckoning to him from 
Juniper Hill. There it must be sunshiny and 
warm and beautiful, he thought; and he deter- 
mined to goin quest of that radiant height. 
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The gale died down in the darkness, but 
next morning the ground was white with the 
first fall of snow, and the trees were striped 
white on the windward side. He trudged 
manfully along the road called Wishing Gate, 
which is the way of heart’s desire. Bleak 
and comfortless he found it, lonely and 
gloomy; but his courage never flagged. At 
last he reached the top of the rise, and, be- 
hold! far away on Juniper Hill, silvery white 
in the sunshine, the great arms were still 
waving. But down in the hollow, gray and 
cold and menaceful amid the snow, the lake 
gioomed among the willows. It seemed a 
long, lonely, eerie way to go, but the bright 
hands were beckoning, and to be on Juniper 
Hill, under the shining of those arms, would, 
he felt, be like heaven. 

He ran down the slope towards the lake 
till he had to pause for breath; and when 
he paused he realized how grim and shud- 
dery the place was, and how unfortunate it 
was to be there alone. His heart began to 
beat fast; he wished he had not come; and 
then a strange adventure befell him. Out 
of the bare willows and the dead wood by 
the lake, a swarm of birds sprang up and 
suddenly dashed down on him with sharp 
screams and a rush of wings. Ona broken 
stump a huge black crow cawed viciously 
and egged them on, and at last flapped 
heavily up on its wings as if it too were 
about to attack him. The birds—but there 
could not nave been so many thousands as he 
imagined—wheeled about him like a gust 
of dry leaves, and drove him back. With a 
cry of terror he turned and fled up the rise. 
They did not pursue him far, and when he 
looked behind him he could not see them 
any longer. But far away beyond Willow- 
mere the silvery white arms on Juniper Hill 
kept waving and beckoning. 

Next day Billy-boy’s mother came to take 
him home, for he had grown brown and 
plump and strong. He was sorry to leave 
Captain, but otherwise he was glad to go. 
The sunshine had faded from his fairy 
world, and the only spot he knew of where 
it was bright and happy lay beyond a waste 
of water guarded by flying griffins and quite 
inaccessible. Many a time he saw it in sleep, 
with the bright arms waving, and heard sweet 
voices calling to him. Sometimes they cried, 
“Come to us, Billy-boy.” Sometimes, ‘ Your 
horn—your horn—your horn!” But Billy- 
boy was too shy and too dreamy to speak of 
either his terror or his delight. 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends’ 


By Edward Everett Hale 


The editors of The Outlook have thought that.their readers would be interested in such a 
study of Mr. Lowell’s life as should include a familiar account of what we may call tts 
surroundings. The conditions of life in New England in which he was born and in 
which his early manhood was spent are already matters of history. The last half of the 
nineteenth century is very different from the first half. I have wholly agreed with them 
in their feeling that his poetry and his life cannot be fully understood without a careful 
consideration of the atmosphere in which he was educated and the work which young men 
then had to do. No one can understand the difficulty of representing these to another 
generation so well as one who has tried to doit. But, as tt happened, / grew up in inti- 
mate friendship with him, manv of the conditions of his life were the conditions of mine, 
and sol was willing to undertake the papers which in the next twelve months will be 


in the reader’s hands. TI shall feel that I have not succeeded in what I have attempted if 


they do not give, all through, the sense of Mr. Lowell’s eagerness to be of use to mankind, 
and the simple and affeciionate relations which he held with everybody who came near 


him. 
CHAPTER I.—HIS BOYHOOD AND EARLY 
LIFE 


NE cannot 
more fortunate or 
charming conditions 
than those of the boy- 
hood and early educa- 
tion of James Russell 
Lowell. You may study 
the babyhood and boy- 
hood ofa hundred poets 


and not find one home ° 


like his. His father, the Rev. Charles Lowell, 
was the minister of a large parish in Boston for 
more than fifty years. Before James was born, 
Dr. Lowell had moved his residence from 
Boston to Cambridge, to the home which his 
children afterwards called Elmwood. So 
much of Mr. Lowell’s poetry refers to this 
beautiful place, as beautiful now as it was 
then, that even far-away readers will feel a 
personal interest in it. 

The house, not much changed in the last 
century, was one of the Cambridge houses 
deserted by the Tory refugees at the time of 
the Revolution. On the steps of this house 
Thomas Oliver, who lived there in 1774, 
stood and heard the demand of the free- 
holders of Middlesex County when they came 
to bid him resign George the Third’s com- 
mission. The King had appointed him Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Massachusetts and Presi- 
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dent of the Council. But by the Charter of 
the province Councilors were to be elected. 
Oliver became, therefore, an object of public 
resentment. A committee of gentlemen of 
the county waited on him on the morning of 
September 2, 1774, at this house, not then 
called Elmwood. At their request he waited 
at once on General Gage in Boston, to pre- 
vent the coming of.any troops out from town” 
to meet the Middlesex yeomanry. And he 
was able to report to them in the afternoon 
that no troops had been ordered, “ And. from 
the account I had given his Excellency, none 
would be ordered.” The same afternoon, how- 
ever, four or five thousand men appeared. 
not from the town but from the country— 
“a quarter part in arms.” For in truth this 
was a rehearsal for the Minute-men’s gather- 
ing of the next spring, on the morning of the 
battle of Lexington. They insisted on Oliver’s 
resignation of his commission from the Crown, 
and he at last signed the resignation they had 
prepared, with this addition, “ My house at 
Cambridge being surrounded by five thousand 
people, in compliance with their command, I 
sign my name.” 

But for Thomas Oliver’s intercession with 
General Gage and the Admiral of the Eng- 
lish fleet, the English troops would have 
marched to Cambridge that day, and Elm- 
wood would have been the battle-ground of 
the First Encounter. 

The State confiscated his house after 
Governor Oliver left for England. Elbridge 
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Gerry, one of the signers of the Declaration, 
occupied it afterward. 

Readers must remember that in Cambridge 
were Washington’s headquarters, and that 
the center of the American army lay in Cam- 
bridge. During this time the large, airy 
rooms of Elmwood were used for the hospital 
service of the center. Three or four acres of 
land belonged to the estate. Since those 
early days a shorter road than the old road 
from Watertown to Cambridge has been cut 
through on the south of the house, which 
stands, therefore, in the midst of a triangle of 
garden and meadow. But it was and is well 
screened from observation by high lilac 
hedges and by trees, mostly elms and pines. 
It is better worth while to say all this than 
it might be were we speaking of some other 
life, for, as the reader will see, the method of 
education which was followed out with James 
Russell Lowell and his brothers and sisters 
made a little world for them within the con- 
fines, not too narrow, of the garden and 
meadow of Elmwood. 

In this home James Russell Lowell was 
born, on the 22d of February, 1819. There 
is more than one reference in his letters to 
his being born on Washington’s birthday. 
His father, as has been said, was the Rev. 
Charles Lowell. His mother before her mar- 
riage was Harriet Spence, daughter of Mary 
‘Traill, who was the daughter of Robert 
Traill, of Orkney. They were of the same 
family to which Minna Troil, of Scott’s 
novel of “ The Pirate,” belongs. Some of us 
like to think that the second-sight and the 
weird fancies without which a poet’s life is 
not fully rounded came to the child of Elm- 
wood direct by the blood and traditions of 
Norna and the Fitful Head. Anyway, Mrs. 
Lowell was a person of remarkable nature 
and accomplishments. In the very close of 
her life her health failed, from difficulties 
brought on by the bad food and other expos- 
ure of desert travel in the East with her hus- 
band. Those were the prehistoric days when 
travelers in Elijah’s deserts did not carry 
with them a cook from the Palais Royal. 
But such delicate health was not a condition 
of the early days of the poet’s life. 

His mother had the sense, the courage, 


and exquisite foresight which placed the little 


boy, almost from his birth, under the per- 
sonal charge of a sister eight years older. 
Mrs. Putnam still lives, loving and beloved, 
after showing the world in a thousand ways 
how well she was fitted for the privileges and 
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duties of the nurse, playmate, companion, 
philosopher, and friend of a poet. She en- 
tered into this charge, I do not know how 
early—I suppose from his birth. 

Certain general instructions were given by 
father and mother, and under these the 
young Mentor was largely left to her own 
genius and inspiration. A daily element in 
the business was the little boy’s nap. He 
was to lie in his cradle for three hours every 
morning. His little nurse, eleven or twelve 
years old, might sing to him if she chose, but 
she generally preferred to read to him from the 
poets who interested her. The cadences of 
verse were soothing, and so the little boy fell 
asleep every day quieted by the rhythm of 
Shakespeare or Spenser. By the time a boy 
is three years old he does not feel much like 
sleeping three hours in the forenoon. Also, 
by that time this little Jamesgbegan to be 
interested in the stories in Spenser, and Mrs. 
Putnam once gave me a most amusing ac- 
count of the struggle of this little blue-eyed 
fellow to resist the coming of sleep and to 
preserve his consciousness so that he might 
not lose any of the poem. 

Of course the older sister had to determine, 
in doubtful cases, whether this or that pas- 
time or occupation conflicted with the gen- 
eral rules which had been laid down for them. 
In all the years of this tender intimacy they 
never had but one misunderstanding. He 
was quite clear that he had aright to do this ; 
she was equally sure that he must do that. 
For a minute it seemed as if there were a 
parting of the ways. There was no assertion 
of authority on her part; there could be 
none. But he saw the dejection of sorrow on 
her face. And this was enough. He rushed 
back to her, yielded the whole point, and their 
one dispute was at an end. The story is 
worth telling, if only as an early and exqui- 
site exhibition of the profound affection for 
others which is at the basis of Lowell's life. 
If to this loving-kindness you add an ex- 
traordinary self-control, you have the leading 
characteristics of his nature as it appears to 
those who knew him earliest and best, and 
who have such right to know where the 
motives of his life are to be found. 

I am eager to go on in some reminiscences 
of the little Arcadia of Elmwood. But I 
must not do this till I have said something of 
the noble characteristics of the boy’s father. 
Indeed, I must speak of the blood which was 
in the veins of father and son, that readers 
may be reminded of a certain responsibility 
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“Mostly elms and pines.” 
which attaches in Massachusetts to any one 
who bears the Lowell name. 

I will go back only four generations, when 
the Rev. John Lowell was the Congregational 
minister of Newburyport, and so became a 
leader of opinion in Essex County. This 
man’s son, James Lowell's grandfather, the 
second John Lowell, is the Lowell who as 
early as 1772 satisfied himself that, at the 
common law, slavery could not stand in 
Massachusetts. It is believed that he offered 
to a negro, while Massachusetts was still a 
province of the Crown, to try if the courts 
could not be made to liberate him as entitled 
to the rights of Englishmen. This motion of 
his may have been suggested by Lord Mans- 
field’s decision in 1772, in the Scmerset case, 
which determined, from that day to this day, 
that 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ! 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall ! 
But in that year John Lowell lost his chance. 
In 1780, however, he introduced the clause 
in our Massachusetts Bill of Rights under 
which the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
freed every slave in the State who sought his 
freedom. Let me say in passing that some 
verses of his, written when he was quite a 
young man, are preserved in the “ Pietas et 





“The house . . . stands, therefore, in the midst ot a triangle ot garden and meadow.” 


Gratulatis.” This was an elegant volume 
which Harvard College prepared and sent to 
George III. in 1760 on his accession to the 
crown. They are written with the exaggera- 
tion of a young man’s verse; but they show, 
not only that he had the ear for rhythm and 
something of what I call the “lyric swing,” 
but also that he had the rare art of putting 
things. There is snap and epigram in the 
lines. Here.they differ by the whole sky 
from the verses of James Lowell, who was 
also the grandfather of our poet Lowell. This 


‘gentleman, a resident of Charlestown, printed 


a volume of poems, which is now very rare. 
I am, very probably, the only person in the 
world who has ever read it, and I can testify 
that there is not one line in the book which 
is worth remembering, if, indeed, any one 
could remember a line of it. This John Low- 
ell, the emancipator, became a judge. He had 
three sons—John Lowell, who, without office, 
for many years led Massachusetts in her politi- 
cal trials; Francis Cabot Lowell, the founder 
of the city of Lowell; and Charles Lowell, the 
father of the poet. It is Francis Lowell’s son 
who founded the Lowell Institute, the great 
popular university of Boston Itis Judge John 
Lowell’s grandson who directs that institu- 
tion with wonderful wisdom : and it is. his son 


who gives us from day to day the last intel- 
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ligence about the crops in Mars, or reverses 
the opinions of centuries as to the daily 
duties of Mercury and Venus. I say all this 
by way of illustration as to what we have a 
right to expect of a Lowell, and, if you please, 
of what James Russell Lowell demanded of 
himself as soon as he knew what blood ran in 
his veins. 

In this connection one thing must be said 
with a certain emphasis; for the impression has 
been given that James Russell Lowell took up 
his anti-slavery 
sentiment from 
lessons which 
he learned from 
the outside after 
he left college. 

The truth is 
that Wilber- 
force’s portrait 
hung opposite 
his father’s face 
in the dining- 
room. And it 
was not likely 
that in that 
house _ people 
had forgotten 
who wrote the 
anti-slavery 
clauses in the 
Massachusetts 
Bill of Rights 
only forty years 
before Lowell 
was born. 

Before he was 
a year old the 
Missouri Com- 
promise passed 
Congress. The 
only outburst of 
rage remem. 
bered in that 
household when 
Charles Lowell, 
the father, lost his self-control, was on the 
morning when he read his newspaper an- 
nouncing that capitulation of the North to its 
Southern masters. It took more than forty 
years before that same household had to send 
its noblest offering to the war which should 
undo that capitulation. It was forty-five years 
before Lowell delivered the Harvard Com- 
memoration Ode under the college elms. 

We are permitted to publish for the first 
time a beautiful portrait of the Rev. Charles 


THE REV. CHARLES LOWELL 


Father of James Russell Lowell, and for over half a century Minister of the 
West Church, Boston. 
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Lowell when he was at his prime. The picture 
does more than I can do to give an impression 
of what manner of man he was, and to account 
for the regard, which amounts to reverence, 
with which people who knew him speak of him 
to this hour. The reader at a distance must try 
to imagine what we mean when we speak of a 
Congregational minister in New England at 
the end of the last century and at the beginning 
of this. We mean a man who had been chosen 
by a congregation of men to be their spiritual 
teacher for his 
life through, 
and, at the same 
time, the direct- 
or of sundry 
important func- 
tions in the ad- 
ministration of 
public affairs. 
When one 
speaks of the 
choice of 
Charles Lowell 
to be a minister 
in Boston, it is 
meant that the 
selection was 
made by men 
who were 
seniors, perhaps 
twice his age, 
among whom 
were statesmen, 
men of science, 
leaders at the 
bar, and~ mer- 
chants whose 
sails whitened 
all the ocean. 
Such men made 
the selection of 
their minister 
from the young 
men best edu- 
cated, from the 


his 


most distinguished families of the State. 
In 1805 Charles Lowell returned from pro- 


fessional study in Edinburgh. He had been 
traveling that summer with Mr. John Lowell, 
his oldest brother. ~In London he had seen 
Wilberforce, who introduced him into the 
House of Commons, where he heard Fox and 
Sheridan. Soon after he arrived in Boston 
he was invited to preach at the West Church. 

This church was the church of Mayhew, 
who was the Theodore Parker of his time. 





James Russell Lowell 


Mayhew was in the advance in the Revolu- 
tionary sentiment of his day, and Samuel 
Adams gave to him the credit of having first 
suggested the federation of the Colonies: 
« Adams, we have a communion of churches; 
why do we not make a communion of States ?” 
This he said after leaving the communion 
table. Insucha parish young Charles Lowell 
preached in 1805, from the text, “ Rejoice in 
the Lord alway.” Soon after, he was unani- 
mously invited to settle as its minister, and in 
that important charge he remained until he 
died, on the 20th of January, 1861. Itis one 
of my pleasant personal recollections that 
when I asked him to give his name, first 
among the clergymen of Massachusetts, in 
the enterprise for maintaining freedom in 
Kansas, he gave me his name readily, and 
asked God’s blessing on the undertaking. This 
was in 1854. 

Mr. Lowell was always one of those who 
interpreted most broadly and liberally the 
history and principles of the Christian relig- 
ion. But he was never willing to join in the 
unfortunate schism which divided the Con- 
gregational churches between Orthodox and 
Unitarian. His unwillingness appears in this 
letter. He and Dr. John Pierce, of Brook- 
line, to their very death, succeeded in main- 
taining a certain nominal connection with 
the Evangelical part of the Congregational 
body. 

My Dear Sir: You must allow me to say that, 


whilst I am most happy to have my name an- 
nounced as a contributor toward any fund that 


and His Friends 


THE WEST CHURCH, BOSTON 

may aid in securing freedom and religious in- 
struction to Kansas, I do not consent to its being 
announced as the minister of a Unitarian or 
Trinitarian church, in the common acceptation 
of those terms. If there is anything which I 
have uniformly, distinctly, and emphatically de- 
clared, it is that I have adopted no other religious 
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From the portrait by Eastman Johnson at Craigie House, Cambridge, Mass. 


creed than the Bible, and no other name than 
Christian as denoting my religious faith. 

Very affectionately your friend and brother, 

Cua. LoweLL. 

Elmwood, Cambridge, Dec. 19, 1855. 

It may be said that he was more known as 
a minister than as a preacher. There was 
no branch of ministerial duty in which he did 
not practically engage. His relations with 
his people, from the beginning to the end, 
were those of entire confidence. But it must 
be understood, while this is said, that he was 
a highly popular preacher everywhere, and 
every congregation, as well as that of the 
West Church, was glad if by any accident of 
courtesy or of duty he appeared in the pulpit. 


I could wish that I might publish here, in 
its full detail, a charming memorial which 
Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam once wrote out, of 


the boy life of the poet. But readers must 
wait before they see that till Mrs. Putnam 
has completed it to her mind. The interest- 
ing and amusing life by which the children 
of the family made a world of the gardens of 
Elmwood was in itself an education. 

The garden and grounds, as measured by 
a surveyor, were only afew acres. But for 
a circle of imaginative children, as well led 
as the Lowell children were, this is a little 
world, One is reminded of that fine passage 
in Miss Trimmers’s “ Robins,” where, when 
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From the portrait by Eastman Johnson at Craigie House, Cambridge, Mass e 


the four little birds have made their first 
flight from the nest into the orchard, Pecksy 
says: “ Mamma, what a large place the world 
is!” Practically, I think, for the earlier 
years of James Lowell’s life, Elmwood fur- 
nished as large a world ashe wanted. Within 
its hedges and fences the young people might 
do much what they chose. They were Mary, 
who was the guardian; then came William ; 
afterwards Robert, whose name is well known 
in our literature; and then James. The four 
children were much together; they found 
nothing difficult, for work or for pastime. 
Another daughter, Rebecca, was the song- 
stress of the home; with a sweet, flexible voice 
she sang, in her childhood, hymns; afterwards 


the Scotch melodies and the other popular 
music of the day. 

The different parts of the grounds of Elm- 
wood became to these children different 
cities of the world, and they made journeys 
from one to another. Their elder brother 
Charles, until he went to Exeter to school, 
joined in this geographical play. 

The father and mother differed from each 
other, but were allied in essentials; they en- 
joyed the same tastes and followed the same 
pursuits in literature and art. Dr. Lowell 
was intimate with Allston, the artist, whose 
studio was not far away, and the progress of 
his work was a matter of home conversation. 

The reader who will refer to “ The First 
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Snowfall” will find a reference to Lowell’s 
elder brother William, who died when the 
poet himself was but five years old ; and an- 
other trace of this early memory appears again 
in “ Music.” 

To this open-air life we may refer the 
pleasure he always took in the study of birds, 
their seasons and habits, and the accuracy 
of his knowledge with regard to trees and 
wild flowers. 

In the simple customs of those days, when 
one clergyman exchanged pulpits with an- 
other, he would drive in his own chaise to 
the parsonage of his friend, would spend the 
day there, and return probably on Monday 
morning. Dr. Lowell soon found that James 
was a good companion in such rides, and the 
little fellow had many reminiscences of these 
early travels. It would be easy to quote 
hundreds of references in his poems and 
essays to the simple Cambridge life of these 
days before college. 

So soon as the boy was old enough he was 
sent to the school of Mr. William Wells, an 
English gentleman who kept a classical 
school in Cambridge, not far from Dr. Low- 
ell’s house. Of this school Dr. Holmes has 
given his memories, and Mr. Higginson. All 


the Cambridge boys who were going to col- 


lege were sent there. Mr. Wells was a good 
Latin scholar, and on the shelves of old-fash- 
ioned men will still be found his edition of 


The Outlock 


Tacitus, printed under his own eye in Cam- 
bridge, and one of the tokens of that “ Re- 
naissance ” in which Cambridge and Boston 
meant to show that they could push such 
things with as much vigor and success as 
they showed in the fur trade or in privateer- 
ing. A very good piece of scholarly work it 
is. Mr. Wells was a well-trained Latinist 
from the English schools, and his boys 
learned their Latin well. And it is worth the 
while of young people to observe that in the 
group of men of letters at Cambridge and 
Boston, before and after James Lowell’s 
time, Clarke, Charles and James Lowell, John 
and Wendell Holmes, Sumner, Higginson, 
and other men of such schools, never speak 
with contempt of the niceties of classical 
scholarship. You would not catch one of 
them in a bad quantity, as you sometimes do 
catch to-day even a college president, in the 
mechanical Latin of his Commencement duty. 

But though the boys might become good 
Latinists and good Grecians, the school has 
not a savory memory as to the personal rela- 
tions between master and pupils. James 
Lowell, however, knew but little of its hard- 
ships, as he was but a day scholar. Dr. 
Samuel Eliot, who attended the school as a 
little boy, tells me that Lowell delighted to 
tell the boys imaginative tales, and the little 
fellows, or many of them, took pleasure in 
listening to the more stirring stories. “I re- 


FIVE PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD COLLEGE: QUINCY, EVERETT, SPARKS, WALKER, FELTON 


All were connected with the College while Lowell was an undergraduate, Quincy being President, Everett on tne Board 
of Overseers, Sparks Professor ot History, Walker of Philosophy, and Felton of Greek 
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With the procession of the Alumni from the Church to the Pavilion, September 8, 1836. 


member nothing of them except one, which 
rejoiced in the central interest of a trap in 
the playground, which opened to subterranean 
marvels of various kinds.” 


CHAPTER II.—HARVARD COLLEGE 


From such life, quite familiar with Cam- 


bridge and its interests, Lowell presented 
himself for entrance at Harvard College in 
the summer of 1834, and readily passed the 
somewhat strict examination which was re- 
quired. 

Remember, if you please, or learn now, if 


; 


you never knew, that “Harvard College’ 
was a College by itself, or “ Seminary,” as 
President Quincy used to call it, and had no 
vital connection with the Law School, the 
School of Medicine, or the Divinity School— 
though they were governed by the same 
Board of Fellows, and, with the College, 
made up Harvard University. Harvard Col- 
lege was made of four classes—numbering, 
all told, some two hundred and fifty young 
men, of all ages from fourteen to thirty-five. 
Most of them were between sixteen and 
twenty-two. In this college they studied 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics chiefly. But 
on “modern language days,” which were 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, there ap- 
peared teachers of French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, and Portuguese ; and everybody not 
a Freshman must take his choice in these 
studies. They were called “ voluntaries,” not 
because you could shirk if you wanted to, 
for you could not, but because you chose 


German or Italian or Spanish or French. 
When you had once chosen, you had to 
keep on for four terms. But, as to college 
“marks” and the rank which followed, a 
modern language was “worth” only half a 
classical language. 

Beside these studies, as you advanced you 
read more or less in Rhetoric, Logic, “ Moral 
-hilosophy,” Political Economy, Chemistry, 
and Natural History—less rather than more. 
There was no study whatever of English 
Literature, but the best possible drill in the 
writing of the English language. There was 
a well-selected library of about fifty thousand 
volumes, into which you might go on any week- 
day at any time before four o’clock and read 
anything you wanted. You took down the 
book with your own red right hand, and you 
put it back when you were done. 

Then there were three or four society li- 
braries. To these you contributed an en- 
trance fee, when you were chosen a member, 
and an annual fee of perhaps two dollars. 
With this money the society bought almost 
all the current novels of the time. Novels 
were then published in America in two vol- 
umes, and they cost more than any individual 
student liked to pay. One great object in 
joining a college society was to have a 
steady supply of novels. For my part, I 
undoubtedly averaged eighty novels a year in 
my college course. They were much better 
novels, in my judgment, than the average 
novels of to-day are, and I know I received 


great advantage from the time ! devoted to 
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reading them. I think Lowell would have 
said the same thing. But I do not mean to 
imply that such reading was his principal 
reading. He very soon began delving in the 
stores which the College library afforded him 
in the older literature of England. 

You had to attend morning chapel and 
evening chapel. Half the year these offices 
were at six in the morning and six at night. 
But, as the days shortened, morning prayers 
came later and later—even as late as half 
past seven in the morning, while afternoon 
prayers came as early as quarter past four, so 
that the chapel need not be artificially lighted. 
On this it followed that breakfast, which was 
an hour and twenty minutes after prayers, 
might be after eight in the morning, and 
supper at half past four in the afternoon. 
This left enormously long evenings for winter 
reading. 

Lowell found in the government some in- 
teresting and remarkable men. 

Josiah Quincy had been the Mayor of 
Boston who had most to do with ordering 
the system and precedents of its govern- 
ment under the new city charter. From 


a New England town, governed by the fierce 
democracy of Town Meetings, he changed 
it into a “city,” as America calls it, ruled by 


an intricate system of Mayor, Aldermen, 
Council, School Committee, and Overseers of 
the Poor. Of a distinguished patriot family, 
Mr. Quincy had, for years of gallant battle, 
been a leader in Congress of the defeated 
and disconcerted wrecks of the Federal party. 
His white plume never went down, and he 
fought the Southern oligarchy as cheerfully 
as Amadis ever fought with his uncounted 
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enemies. He was old enough to have been 
an aid to Governor Hancock when Washington 
visited Boston in 1792. In Congress he had 
defied John Randolph, who was an antagonist 
worthy of him; and he hated Jefferson, and 
despised him, I think, with a happy union of 
scorn and hatred, till he died. When he was 
more than ninety, after the Civil War began, 
I had my last interview with him. He was 
rejoiced that the boil had at last suppurated 
and was ready to be lanced, and that the 
thing was to be settled in the right way. 
“ Gouverneur Morris once said to me that 
we made our mistake when we began, when 
we united eight republics with five oligar- 
chies.” 

It is interesting now to know, what I did not 
know tillafter his death, that this gallant leader 
of men believed that he was directed, in im- 
portant crises, by his own “ Daimon,” quite 
as Socrates believed. In the choice of his 
wife, which proved indeed to have been made 
in heaven, he knew he was so led. And, in 
after life, he ascribed some measures of im- 
portance and succéss to his prompt obedience 
to the wise Daimon’s directions. 

His wife was most amiable in her kind 
interest in the students’ lives. The daughters 
who resided with him were favorites in the 
social circles of Cambridge. To Miss Susan 
Quincy’s pencil we owe some of the pictures 
of Cambridge which illustrate this paper. 

Most of the work of the College was then 
done in rather dreary recitations, such as you 
might expect in a somewhat mechanical 
school for boys to-day. But Edward Tyrrel 
Channing, brother of the great divine, met his 
pupils face to face and hand to hand. He 

deserves the credit of the English 
of Emerson, Holmes, Sumner, 
Clarke, Bellows, Lowell, Higgin- 
son, and other men whom he 
trained. Their English did more 
credit to Harvard College, I think, 
than any other of its achievements 
for those thirty-two years. You 
sat, physically, at his side. He 
read your theme aloud with you— 
so loud, if he pleased, that all of 
the class who were present could 
hear his remarks of praise or ridi- 
cule. ‘ Yes, we used to have white 
paper and black ink; now we have 
blue paper, blue ink.” I wonder 
if Mr. Emerson did not get from 
him the oracle, “‘ Leave out the 
adjectives, and let the nouns do 
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From an early crayon by his friend, William Page. Long in the possession of another friend, the late Charles F. Briggs, 
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” 


the fighting.” I think thatis Emerson’s. Or 
whose is it? 

In 1836, when Lowell was a sophomore, 
Mr. Longfellow came to Cambridge, a young 
man, to begin his long and valuable life in 
the College. His presence there proved a 
benediction, and, I might say, marks an epoch 
in the history of Harvard. In the first place, 
he was fresh from Europe, and he gave the 
best possible stimulus to the budding interest 
in German literature. In the second place, 
he came from Bowdoin College, and in those 


days it was a very good thing for a Harvard 
undergraduate to know that there were people 
not bred in Cambridge quite as well read, as 
intelligent, as elegant and accomplished as 
any Harvard graduate. In the third place, 
Longfellow, though he was so young, ranked 
already distinctly as a man of letters. . This 
was no broken-winded minister who had been 
made professor. He was not a lawyer with- 
out clients, or a doctor without patients, for 
whom “a place” had to be found. He was 


already known as a poet by all educated peo. 
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“It was and is well screened from observation by high lilac hedges and by trees, mostly elms and pines.” 


ple in America. The boys had read in their 
“ First Class Book” his “ Summer Shower” 
verses. By literature, pure and simple, and 
the work of literature; he had won his way to 
the chair of the Smith Professorship of Mod- 
ern Literature, to which Mr. George Ticknor 
had already given distinction. Every under- 
graduate knew all this, and felt that young 
Longfellow’s presence was a new feather in 
our cap, as one did not feel when one of our 
Own seniors was made a tutor, or one of our 
own tutors was made a professor. 

But, better than this for the College, Long- 
fellow succeeded, as no other man did, in 
breaking that line of belt ice which parted 
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the students from their teachers. Partly, 
perhaps, because he was so young; partly 
because he was agreeable and charming; 
partly because he had the manners of a man 
of the world, because he had spoken French 
in Paris and Italian in Florence; but chief 
of all because he chose, he was companion 
and friend of the undergraduates. He would 
talk with them and walk with them; would 
sit with them and smoke with them. You 
played whist with him if you met him of an 
evening. You never spoke contemptuously 
of him, and he never patronized you. 

Loweil intimates, however, in some of his 
letters, that he had no close companionship 
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with Longfellow in those boyish days. He 
shared, of course, as every one could, in the 
little Renaissance, if one may call it so, of 
interest in modern Continental literature, on 
Longfellow’s arrival in Cambridge. 

I cannot remember—I wish I could— 
whether it were Longfellow or Emerson who 
introduced Tennyson in college. That first 
ittle, thin volume of Tennyson’s poems, with 

Airy, Fairy Lillian” and the rest, was printed 
in London in 1830. It was not at once re- 
printed in America. I think it was Emerson’s 
copy which somebody borrowed in Cambridge 
and which we passed reverently from hand 
to hand. Everybody who had any sense 
knew that a great poet had been born as well 
as we know it now. And it is always pleas- 
ant to me to remember that those first poems 
of his were handed about in manuscript as a 
new ode of Horace might have been handed 
round among the young gentlemen of Rome. 

Carlyle’s books were reprinted in America, 


thanks to Emerson, as fast as they were writ- 


ten. Lowell read every one of them atten- 
tively, and the traces of Carlyle’s philosophy 
of life are to be found in all Lowell’s life, as 
in the life of all educated Americans of his 
time. 

I have written what I have of Channing and 
Longfellow with the feeling that Lowell would 
himself have said much more of the good 
which they and Longfellow did to all of us. 
I do not know how much his clear, simple, 
unaffected English style owes to Channing, 
but I am quite sure that he would have spoken 
most gratefully of his teacher. 

Now as to the atmosphere of the College 
itself. I write these words in the same weeks 
in which I am reading the life of Jowett at 
Oxford. It is curious, it is pathetic, to com- 
pare Balliol College in 1836-7 with Harvard 
College at the same time. So clear is it that 
the impulse and direction were given in Ox- 
ford by the teachers, while with us the im- 
pulse and direction were given by the boys. 
The boys invariably called themselves “ men,” 
even when they were, as Lowell was when he 
entered, but fifteen years old. 

Let it be remembered, then, that the whole 
drift of fashion, occupation, and habit among 
the undergraduates ran in lines suggested by 
literature. Athletics and sociology are, I sup- 
pose, now the fashion at Cambridge. But 
literature was the fashion then. In Novem- 
ber, when the State election came round, 
there would be a little spasm of political in- 
terest, but you might really say that nobody 


cared for politics. Not five “men” in col- 
lege saw a daily newspaper. My classmate, 
William Francis Channing, would have been 
spoken of, I think, as the only Abolitionist in 
College in 1838, the year when Lowell gradu- 
ated. I remember that Dr. Walter Channing, 
the brother of our Professor, came out to lec- 
ture one day on Temperance. There was 
a decent attendance of the undergraduates, 
but it was an attendance of pure condescen- 
sion on their part. 

Literature was, as I said, the fashion. The 
books which the fellows took out of the libra- 
ry, the books which they bought for their 
own subscription libraries, were not books of 
science, nor history, nor sociology, nor poli- 
tics; they were books of literature. Some 
Philadelphia publisher had printed in one 
volume Coleridge’s poems, Shelley’s, and 
Keats’s—a queer enough combination, but for 
its chronological fitness. And you saw this 
book pretty much everywhere. At this hour 
you will find men of seventy who can quote 
their Shelley as the youngsters of to-day can- 
not quote, shall I say, their Swinburne, their 
Watson, or their Walt Whitman. In the way 
of what is now called science (we then spoke 
of the moral sciences also) Daniel Tread- 
well read once a year some interesting tech- 
nological lectures. The Natural History 
Society founded itself while Lowell was in 
college; but there was no general interest in 
science, except so far as it came in by way of 
the pure mathematics. 

In the year 1840 I was at West Point for 
the first time, with William Story, Lowell’s 
classmate and friend, and with his sister and 
mine. We enjoyed to the full the matchless 
hospitality of West Point, seeing its lions 
under the special care of two young officers 
of our own age. They had just finished 
their course, as we had recently finished ours 
at Harvard. One day when Story and I 
were by ourselves, after we had been talking 
of our studies with these gentlemen, Story 
said to me: “ Ned, it is all very well to keep 
a stiff upper lip with these fellows, but how 
did you dare tell them that we studied about 
projectiles at Cambridge ?” 

«“ Because we did,” said I. 

“Did I ever study projectiles?” asked 
Story, puzzled. 

“Certainly you did,” said I. “You used 
to go up to Pierce Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons in the summer when you were a 
junior, with a blue book which had a white 
back.” 
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“1 know I did,” said Story; “and was I 
studying projectiles then? This is the first 
time I ever heard of it.” 

And I tell that story because it illustrates 
well enough the divorce between theory and 
fact which is possible in education. I do 
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not tell it by way of blaming Professor Pierce 
or Harvard College. Story was not to be an 
artilleryman, nor were any of the rest of us, 
so far as we knew. Anyway, the choice of 
our specialty in life was kept as far distant 
as was possible. 


The Picturesque in American Life and Nature’ 
By Charles Dudley Warner 


As Interviewed by Clifton Johnson 


OT long ago I was in the little vil- 
N lage of Charlemont, low in the valley 
of the Deerfield River among the 
hills of western Massachusetts. Here our 
now famous essayist and novelist passed sev- 
eral years of his early life, and it is the rec- 
ollections of this period that make up a large 
part of the graphic and witty chapters of his 
“ Being a Boy.” ‘ 

It was my impression that Mr. Warner was 
at present living in Hartford, but when I 
inquired about him of a Charlemont boy I 
overtook driving a half-dozen cows to pasture 
through the fog of an autumn morning, I 
was informed that Charles Dudley Warner 
was dead. The boy pointed out the house 
he used to live in, and said that he was 
buried just up the hillside beyond the house, 
and I could find a monument there over his 
grave. He was the first settler in the valley, 
the boy continued, and the Indians killed 
him. Did I notice that big sycamore in front 
of the house right by the side of the road 
where the watering-trough was? Well, they 
said that had grown from a crotched stick 
that Charles Dudley Warner, this early set- 
tler, had stuck into the ground there and 
left. He had used the crotched stick to rest 
his gun on when he was hunting bears and 
savages, and it took root and grew. 

I don’t know how much more information 
of the sort this boy held, for I interrupted 
with some doubting questions, and he ac- 
knowledged that he had lived in Charlemont 
only three years. But, at any rate, these 
were the things the other boys had told him. 

There certainly was a monument on the 
hillside amid a scanty group of lesser stones, 
and the man it commemorated was killed by 
the Indians. The name, however, of this 
early settler was Captain Moses Rice. The 
house down the hill is a gray old building 


' The accompanying illustrations are from photographs 
taken for this article by Mr. Johnson. 


that is very much the same as it was in the 
days when Mr. Warner was a boy there, and 
the great sycamore, the murmuring river, the 
ancient covered bridge, and the steep, scrubby 
pastures have all their earlier characteristics. 

Plainfield, eleven miles distant on the hill- 
tops, was Mr. Warner’s birthplace, and there 
he lived till he moved down into the valley 
when he was seven or eight years of age. The 
farm-house and the wide-spreading gray barn 
across the road stili stand. 

I got the impression in Charlemont that 
Mr. Warner had become a myth and a le- 
gend among his native hills, but, later, when 
I visited Hartford, I found him very much 
alive. His home is in the suburban part of 
the city, a modest house of brick, pleasantly 
secluded in a little grove of tall trees well 
back from the street. Indoors are every- 
where the marks of culture and wide travel— 
pict:2s, curios, books without end. It was 
natural that in seeing all this, the spoils of 
many wanderings, I should ask Mr. Warner his 
impressions of the picturesque in our life and 
nature as compared with those of other lands. 

But we did not have our talk amid the 
color and variety of these lower rooms. We 
went upstairs to the author’s study, a com- 
paratively barren apartment at the top of the 
house. The room had a decided air of busi- 
ness, with its plain shelving, its many drawers, 
the long rows of pigeonholes, and its ample 
desk in the center strewn with papers. 

In what was said we perhaps did not stick 
to the subject very well, for we continually 
wandered into asides, but often these were 
just as interesting as the main topic, and I 
include them with the rest. My first question 
was as to how wide an acquaintance Mr. 
Warner had made with the world in his 
travels. 

“I’ve been about this country pretty well— 
that is, the United States—and I’ve made 
excursions into Mexico and Canada. As to 
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Canada, there was great talk at one time 
about annexation, and I went up to see about 
it. I wanted to find out about Canada, and I 
talked with business men, farmers, politicians, 
all classes. I saw the people who were run- 
ning things up there, and I saw the lower 
classes, the laborers and mechanics. When 
I stopped at a station, I’d talk with whoever 
I could get hold of. If I saw a woman over 
a fence, I’d talk with her—and I really got 
valuable information from chance ordinary 
people. They told the truth. I could find 
out what the Canada weather was from them, 
while the others would all lie about it—give 
you a biased view in accord with what it was 
for their interest for you to believe. The 
promoters of annexation would say the 
weather was so and so—never have severe 
cold or intense heat, or drouth, or floods, etc. 
The same way about the crops, education, and 
everything else. But when I wanted facts, I 
preferred the woman over the fence. 

“In the first place I went up to Quebec, 
and then I went across by the Canadian 
Pacific to Vancouver. I went in a private 
party, and we had a whole train at our dis- 
posal. We did not travel nights, and I saw 
the whole country, both going and coming, 
by daylight. Then, when any one looking 
out of the car window saw a place specially 
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attractive, he’d say, ‘ Hello! let’s stop here,’ 
and we’d bring the train to a standstill and 
go out and look around. It was a very de- 
lightful trip. But the sum of the whole 
annexation stir was that the Canadians were 
very loyal and they didn’t want it, and we 
didn’t want it. The excitement was one of 
those newspaper performances that we have 
to have about once in so often. 

“Another part of Canada that I know 
something of is Nova Scotia and Cape Bre- 
ton. Twichell and I had been up in the 
Adirondacks a good deal, but we always 
thought we’d like to see Canada, and finally 
we Started. We went to Nova Scotia, through 
the Evangeline country, etc., and then we 
concluded we wanted to get to Baddeck— 
that is, Cape Breton. It was curious, but it 
was an unknown country then, and we couldn't 
get any information about it at St. Johns or 
anywhere. 

“ Theitrip was purely for pleasure, and | 
returned without a single note and no inten- 
tion of writing anything. But on my way 
homejI stopped in to see Howells, who was 
then in Boston editing the ‘Atlantic.’ | 
told him some of our experiences, and he said, 
‘Can’t you give us a paper about it?’ I said 
No, I hadn’t any memoranda whatever to 
work from. But he was urgent, and the result 
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was that when I got home I sat down to 
write a little article about Baddeck. To my 
surprise, my first paper hardly got me out of 
3oston Harbor, and by the time I was through 
Ihada book. It never would have been but 
for Howells’s insistence, for I hadn’t it in 
mind to write a single line. The book sold 
a good deal when it first came out—and it 
sells still, for that matter. It made that 
country known up there, opened it up, and 
attracted tourists. 

“ But in most of my writing I don’t depend 
on memory to the extent I did in ‘ Baddeck.’ 
Still, nearly everything I write is from very 
small notes. You can’t get the reading pub- 
lic’s attention simply by exactness and faith- 
ful detail. It’s the general impression they 
want—what you carry away with you. I find 
that a very well-defined memory of sights and 
experiences stays with me for a long time. 
It’s a queer thing, but there it is in my mind, 
and I can pull it out like a thread if I get 
hold of the end. 

“ For mountain scenery I prefer the Cana- 
dian Pacific route to our own. It runs 
through deeper chasms, and, though the 
mountains themselves are no higher, they 
seem so as one looks up at them. It is very 
like Switzerland. In the warmer countries 
the chief beauty of the mountains is in the 


contrast they offer. Take A®tna in Sicily. 
The water that laps its base is exquisite in 
color, and the mountain rises straight up 
before your eye from a semi-tropical shore to 
a height of ten thousand feet. The contrast 
is even more striking in the case of Popo 
catapetl in Mexico. On the lowlands you 
might think you were in Central Africa 
Then, as you ascend, the palms meet the 
pines, and far: above is the white crown of 
never-melting snow. 

I’ve been abroad, of course, a number of 
times. The first time was in 1866, when the 
trip from New York to Liverpool was four- 
teen days. Scandinavia and Russia I have 
not seen at all, but most of the rest of Eu- 
rope I am rather familiar with. In Asia | 
have visited Palestine, and in Africa I have 
been a couple of winters in Egypt. I spent 
one whole summer in Venice. It was there I 
wrote ‘My Winter on the Nile.’ I had a 
habit then of diaries. Here they are in this 
drawer. See, they are all much like this one— 
a note each day of the weather and of places 
visited, and that’s aboutall. ‘To-day I saw 
the Sphinx.” ‘ To-day I visited the Pyramids’ 
—and so on—suggestions to spur the action 
of my memory. Aside from my diaries, | 
would get a great deal of help from the guide- 
books. It was to them I went for names, 
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datés, and facts. I haven’t a good verbal 
memory, and such things escape me. But 
my mind does carry impressions. I don’t 
lose them, and there’s no apparent fading 
until I get them on paper. Then they are 
gone. I seem to discharge myself of them, 
and if I were to read my books now they 
would be as new to me as to any one. 

«“ For picturesqueness in nature there are 
some parts of the West that have a peculiar 
individuality. For one thing, there’s the 
prairie country ; only this, with the coming of 
settlers, is entirely disappearing. I lived for 
two years on the rolling prairies of upper 
Missouri. That was in 1853 and 4. It was 
a beautiful country, with oak groves that 
made it look like an English park. Yes, it 
was noble landscape before any one got in 
there to spoil it. At that time, below Chi- 
cago, the country was pretty much all bare, 
flat prairie. There were no trees except for 
now and then a line of cottonwoods dlong the 
streams, and no houses save a few dismal huts. 
If I were to make a picture of Illinois as I saw 
it then, 1 would make the main feature a 
shanty with a lone man leaning up against 
the door-post shaking with fever and ague. 
But the country has been transformed abso- 
lutely since then. The settlers planted trees, 
beginning with the locusts and others that 
grow quickly ; farms multiplied, villages grew, 
and now the country is covered with verdure 
and you see the church spires peeping out 
here and there, and get a very pleasant im- 
pression of it as you whirl through on the 
train. 

“But there’s nothing that touches the 
imagination more in the West than the Ari- 
zona desert. If you’ve been there once, you 
have a perfect longing to go back. I traveled 
across it from Flagstaff to the Grand Cajfion, 
a distance of seventy-five miles. It’s a wild, 
forsaken sort of district, and about all the life 
you see is an occasional antelope, or an Indian 
hunting. You look off, and ’way in the hori- 
zon—what’s that! Why, that’s the painted 
city—the New Jerusalem! You see the roofs, 
the temples and turrets. It is one of the 
desert visions that the shimmer of the heat 
and the color of the tropic atmosphere con- 
jure up. The formation of the desert, with 
its wastes of rocks in splinters and boulders 
and plateaus, lends itself to the impression. 

“You don’t get so much of this mirage in 
the North African desert. There the desert 
is not a plain, but is made up of hills of 
pebbles and drifting sand, with now and then 
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a withered bush sticking up in the waste. 
In the wind the gritty sand drifts like snow. 
But you like it. There's the fascination of 
desolation, and you joy in the freedom of it, 
in its big horizon and in the power of its 
black hills. 

“Yet I’ve never seen anything so grand, 
so exquisite in color, as the Arizona desert. 
Color is the wonderful thing about the great 
Cafion. The Cajfion is a world in itself—full 
of mountains, chasms—full of everything. 
But its color! The rocks hold every tint you 
know. Photographs or paintings never show 
what it really is. You can’t catch its atmos- 
phere. The only way to get a proper reali- 
zation of it is to go there and see it. The 
artists can’t get it. Their efforts amount to 
about the same as those of the amateur who 
goes out to paint a tree. He gets the tree as 
green as green can be, and you can’t say but 
what it is the color of the tree. Yet it 
doesn’t give you the right impression. So 
with the fellows who picture the Grand Cafion. 
They sit down and copy the rocks, and the 
result looks like a spilled paint-box. 

“ That reminds me of a very curious fellow 
we found up in the Yellowstone. He kept 
an eating station there. The Yellowstone 
Park is all full of bubbling devilment, you 
know, and among other things there’s a 
spring of mineral paint. Well, this fellow 
had just taken that mineral paint and painted 
a picture of the ‘Gate to the Yellowstone.’ 
You enter the valley through buttes or towers 
of colored rock, and he had drawn these cor- 
rectly and painted them with the very colors 
of which they were made. It was a match, 
you couldn’t dispute that, but it made a very 
strange effect. That picture is one of the 
nicest comments on realism you could have, 
if you have a mind to follow it out. 

“In a broad sort of way—in a very broad 
sort of way—you can generally tell an Amer- 
ican from a European. There is a differ- 
ence iz physiognomy and manner. There is 
something that differentiates an inhabitant 
of a new country from those of the older 
civilization. But except for this the differ- 
ence between us and other peoples is much 
smaller than the differences youcan find within 
our own country. It’s not easy to say what a 
typical American is. Is ita Maine man or a 
Florida man? You can’t find anything more 
different than a New England woman and a 
Louisiana woman. Then take Boston and 
New York, The people in each city have a 
character of theirown. You get on the cars 
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and go out around Boston. How different 
the people from those you see under like 
conditions about New York! Culture is a 
marked feature of the public you see about 
Boston, and it isn’t of the people you see 
about New York. 

“In speech the Americans have a good 
many local peculiarities. You know there’s 
a lot of talk about our dialect, but I’ve 
heard in London all the varieties of speech 
you can discover here. Yes, in England 
you can find all our dialects, nasal twang and 
all, anda number of others that we haven’t 
imported. They have a more distinctive 
character there, too, for they have hung on 
to the dialects more than we have. The 
English are settled, and they are so staid 
that they don’t change habits and manners 
as we do. Our people are continually mov- 
ing around. We’re in a state of fluidity yet. 
But we’ll develop, and then we’ll have a new 
kind of people here. Just what it will be 
we don’t know— it’s a fusion of so many dis- 
tinct elements. In a way we are following 
in the steps of England. England is made 


up of many different races very much mixed. 
But the mixing was begun when the peoples 
were still in the savage state, and it’s taken 
a thousand years for the original Britons to 


assimilate these elements and get a distinct 
type. 

“ We are trying fusion here on an entirely 
new plan. The different peoples that make 
our nation are all from old countries, and 
they have been acted on and molded by cen- 
turies of civilization. They start much fur- 
ther apart than would members of races of 
half-developed savages. Notice those igno- 
rant Italians that come here from Calabria— 
but they are not barbarians. Their race 
is not in its childhood. They are the prod- 
uct of a very old civilization. They are 
dyed through and through with feelings and 
customs peculiar to their race. Take the 
Arabs—there are enough in New York to 
publish a newspaper—they have their ways, 
and they are very set in them; and this is as 
true of the lowest grades as itis of the higher. 
Take any of the Oriental peoples and it is 
the same. 

“There is an aristocracy of vice even. 
We haven’t reached that point in America 
yet. You see the people on the race-track 
at Henley, and they are people who are set 
apart for racing, betting, and that sort of 
thing. There’s a kind of tribe of them, and 
a continuous perpetuation of ways and tra- 


ditions. You find this lineage among the 
fellows who run the peep-shows in Vienn.; 
and this is true all over Europe of those 
who run the coarser amusements or pander 
to vice. But you take our Coney Island, and 
it’s decidedly different. The vice is not sim- 
ply vulgar—it’s that, but it’s rustic, too. 

“T think our people are more sharp-angled 
than those of other countries. Maybe that’s 
partly due to the climate, but it is more due 
to our envy of our neighbors who dress bet- 
ter or have finer houses than we have—to 
our feverish desire to get rich. Now, in Tus- 
cany, for instance, the people live on their 
farms from generation to generation in the 
same condition. They never have any strikes 
there, or labor troubles of any sort. The 
farmer has just as much right as the land- 
lord. He is a tenant at will really, but he 
belongs there and he stays—there are no 
evictions. 

“Ina general way, these Tuscan charac- 
teristics apply to much of Europe and to 
Mexico as well. Life in Mexico is at present 
more European than American, and the peo- 
ple, in spite of small wages and cheap houses, 
are satisfied with their Jot. Whether the 
railroads which have been building so rapidly 
down there and the multiplication of schools 
will change all this is a question. Some dis- 
tricts of Europe are very much ground down 
by taxes, or are otherwise handicapped, but 
there is more modest, well-to-do contentment 
among the poorer classes than with us. 

“One thing very peculiar in most of the 
European countries, from the American point 
of view, is the division of society into ranks. 
With all its advance, there’s no feeling of 
equality in England. The idea hasn’t come 
with democracy so far. How funny it would 
seem to us to be addressed as the Queen did 
the English in her recent Jubilee letter, ‘ J/y 
subjects—smy people—I am touched by your 
loyalty to #ze.’ She talks as if she owned them. 
It strikes us as ridiculous. But they accept 
these class lines over there. The populace 
wouldn’t do without the gentry if they could. 
Even in an election they prefer to send a 
gentleman to Parliament rather than one of 
their own class. A man runs the political 
race all the better if he has a little blood in 
him. 

«Class lines do not stop even outside the 
doors of their churches. The Church has 
been a curious solvent in the mixture of 
things. You know, long ago here in New 
England, they used to seat the congregation 
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according to rank. Those highest in the 
social scale had the best seats, while at the 
tail end there was the riffraff that had to go 
up in the gallery with the negroes. That is 
the plan in England still. The front pews 
are reserved for the gentry as their right. 

“ The tendencies of our American life at 
present lead away from _picturesqueness. 
Certainly in New England, much of the pic- 
turesqueness I used to know is gone. When 
I was a boy up in the little hill-town of Plain- 
field, our ways of farm- PN 
ing were much more in- uAATAY 
teresting than they are i ® AY 
now. There was the |. ; 
old sugar camp, for one — 
thing, in the maple or- 
chard. There couldn’t 
be anything more pic- 
turesque than that camp 
at night. 

“T think, too, they 
built more picturesque- 
ly then. Even thei: 
churches—some of them 
were about as bare and 
ugly as they well could 
be, but there was a cer- 
tain kind of sincerity 
about them that these 
little gimcrack churches 
they build now haven’t. 

It'sa pity we don’t build 
more permanently. Sup- 
pose, up in the hills, 
they had built their farm- 
houses of stone, as the 
Englishdo. Then, with 

the vines climbing the 
walls and the old garden 

and the trees round 
about, the house would 

be all the time growing © 
wore beautiful. et 

“In our manner of 
living there’s very little that’s really pictur- 
esque. About all we attain to is the mediocre 
and the commonplace. Our houses are so 
much alike, so uninteresting. They are more 
comfortable—better to live in—than the Euro- 
peans’ houses, no doubt, but they are far less 
attractive. They haven't charm. You strike 
that the minute you land across the Atlantic, 
I don’t care where it is. 

“The ways and the homes of the European 
are comparatively mellow in aspect. Their 
life, national and local, has been continuous, 
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Their art instincts have kept straight on. 
But our people in settling here made an 
absolute break. They left their pleasant 
English villages and went into the wilderness 
to build a shanty with a hole in it to shoot 
the wolf from. You go to Spain and you 
see the town halls dating back for genera- 
tions. The cottages are old, too, and the 
churches. 

“Climate has something to do with the 
lack of architectural beauty in our homes. 


$. 
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You can see that as soon as you go down 
South far enough. They don’t build so smug- 
ly down there. They run galleries around 
their dwellings, and the square old houses 
with these galleries are far more picturesque 
than they would be without them. They 
may not be so neat as our New England 
homes, but artists like them. Artists have a 
pretty tough time with our Northern houses. 
They are as ugly as sin—all of them. Yet 
there are some of our old farm-houses that 
are attractive... But our village houses are 
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almost uniformly petty and offensive. You'd 
think they were hacked out with a jig-saw. 

“ Architectural smartness seems to be what 
the average person admires and aspires to 
now. Still, there are signs that we shall 
grow into better conditions. A great deal 
better taste is being shown in interiors, and 
you can see out in the country that they are 
making some real improvement in the farm- 
houses. The girls who have been off to 
school, or the city man buying a country 
home, have a good influence. They throw 
out a piazza, put in a bay window, or make 
some such simple change that transforms 
plain severity into attractiveness. 

“Tn its life our New England is probably 
the most picturesque sectiun we have. But 
I would have to except the colored element 
in the South. You take a half-clothed darkey 
with a banana and you get something right 
off. But you take old Nantucket, and Plym- 
outh, and the other early coast towns, 
and there’s a quaintness about them and an 
interest in their colonial background, with its 
pioneering, its seafaring, its buccaneers, etc., 
that other sections haven’t. Then, almost 
every New England village has among its 
inhabitants some curious type. You get that 
in Miss Wilkins’s writings, only she exagger- 
ates so that you get the impression that our 
country folk are all oddities. 

“One might think that the material for 
novelists in this country was rather barren, 
and that they would be at a disadvantage as 
compared with their fellow-craftsmen abroad. 
But this is not so. ‘Just as good work can 
be done here as anywhere, if we only have an 
artist todo it. Nothing could be more vul- 
gar than the characters in Dickens’s ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers.’ But there is genius to picture 
the vulgarity, and that makes the work de- 
lightful. 

“Tn one respect we’ve led off in this coun- 
try—that is in the use of nature in our 
stories. Cooper did a great thing in making 
the prairies and the woods a background for 
the action of his novels. But there’s danger 
of overdoing. It shouldn’t be dragged in or 
forced. Burroughs is right about that when 
he says he doesn’t want nature to pose. After 
all, what attracts in a story is the human 
interest. You mustn’t tire with details and 
geographic descriptions. But a certain 
amount is all right. I feel a tempest, I feel 
the influence of sunshine, clouds, cold; and I 

. ought in my stories to bring in the weather as 
a part of the life of my characters. Thackeray 


says very little about nature, but what he 
does say is very much to the point. He 
opens the window when he rises and look: 
out, and in three sentences he sets befor« 
you all the sweetness of the morning. 

“Have you ever noticed that in ‘ Th 
Arabian Nights’ and that class of book: 
there is no weather whatever? They gu 
right along with the story. That isn’t our 
way. You can’t have a picnic without a thun- 
der-storm. Here you get a fellow and a gir! 
alone together on a rock, and there would be 
a declaration only a thunder-clap stops them. 
Perhaps we feel the effect of the weather that 
we live in. We have a greater variety of it 
than they have anywhere else; changes are 
sudden, and no particular sort lasts long. 

“ There is an impression that the Ameri- 
cans excel in humor, that our wit has an 
unequaled picturesqueness. But I doubt it. 
Such interest as our early humorists have all 
comes from the use they made of the raw 
conditions of a new country. Our rude 
life and manners in contrast with something 
more finished and civilized was an entertain- 
ing subject for contemplation. Any strokes 
of real wit are probably as old as the San- 
scrit, but the details, the situations, grow 
out of conditions. I think we have a little 
exaggerated conceit of our humor. There is 
something individual about it, but it’s a ques- 
tion whether it is at all superior to that pro- 
duced abroad. A friend got off a good bit 
of true American wit the otherday. I’ve lived 
in Hartford thirty years, and our public ways 
have been in a state of turmoil all that time. 
It’s nothing but dig up and dig up continu- 
ally. Well, this friend said, “ Hartford was 
settled in 1636, and it has never been settled 
since.” Now there’s something a little dif- 
erent in that from what a European would 
have said—a little different turn in it. 

“Of course we hope, as time passes, we 
shall develop an increased appreciation for 
what is beautiful and harmonious, and in 
ourselves a sturdier character. Naturally 
we look to our schools for help in our prob- 
lems. But the present effect of education is 
to produce the commonplace, The machin- 
ery of ithampers. We get into a groove, and 
the result is mediocrity. Each person should 
be himself, should form himself. But people 
don’t take the trouble to make up their own 
minds—if they have any. They accept opin- 
ions ready made. That’s the way it is in 
politics. They all go in a lump, or slump. 
Something catches them, and off they go. 
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The more isolated people of fifty years ago 
used to make up their minds. They were 
hard thinkers. Now we don't take the time, 
or haven’t the patience. But education will 
have to change this. Education doesn’t con- 


sist in giving encyclopedic information. It 
isn’t anything in the world but the training 
of a man’s own mind. Then it becomes an 
instrument that he can bring to bear on 
things.” 


Sloyd: The Swedish Manual-Training System 


By W. S. Harwood 


quaint old building hard by the central 
portion of the city of Stockholm I saw 
not long ago a series of ancient utensils 
which were interesting not only because of 
their antiquity but because of their definite 
illustration of the fundamental principle of 
one of the most important educational move- 
ments of the last half of this century. They 
were homely, crude, semi-savage in their sug- 
gestiveness if you will; they were stained by 
the sweat and grime of peasant hands; they 
were, mayhap, two centuries old and possibly 
three, or, if not that old, they were precisely 
like those which had been in use for perhaps 
half a thousand years. They were, if you 
will, uninteresting from some poinis of view, 
but they were intensely interesting as illustra- 
tive of the prehistoric days of sloyd. In the 
sloyd which has distinguished Sweden among 
the other nations of the world in educational 
progress one may find the spirit of those who 
made these ancient utensils; or, if one would 
be more precise, the same spirit in more 
primitive type. I think it is quite fair to say 
that. Speaking broadly, the sloyd of to-day 
has evolved itself by a natural and legitimate 
law out of these coarse tools, these humble 
flour-mills grinding for a family, these home- 
made plows and looms and child’s queer 
cradles, and the whole gamut of kitchen and 
living-room objects. 
It would be hard to say how or where 


I: a dingy corner -of a dark room in a 


or when the word sloyd originated, and I 
do not find any very satisfactory lexico- 
graphical foundation forit.. The people have 
been sloyders for the centuries. Only ina 
circumscribed sense have they wielded in- 
fluence, however, and it has been set for the 
task of modern Sweden to develop that which 
they so stubbornly wrested from ‘> ~ sur- 
roundings. But while we may not trace the 
word sloyd nor know much of its history, we 
can take it as it stands to-day in the stir and 
strife and tremendous energy of modern edu- 
cation and call it in truth one of the most 
potent factors in modern life. Perhaps that 
should be qualified somewhat in so far as 
extent is considered, for sloyd has but recently, 
comparatively speaking, set out on its con- 
quering career. 

It would be difficult to express in words 
the tremendous influence of Swedish sloyd. 
It is an influence quite like some of the other 
great influences that have moved men— 
silent, subtle, it may be, alwavs unpre- 
tentious, never wearying. It takes the boy 
and the girl in that precious formative age 
when God alone knows how great the in- 
fluences of environment and example and 
suggestion are, and it leads them steadily and 
consistently and with many a pleasant fascina- 
tion past many of the deadly blight-spots of 
young life. 1t makes the boy busy; it takes 


up a corner of his heart and his mind where 
many a meaner thing might dwell; it trains 
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him in habits of good Ginking:; it is aad 
ive of the pure and wholesome. 

\Vould you have the boy deft of hand and 
gentle of touch and keen of eye, and, ina 
homely word, “handy” the whole day long? 
You will not lead him away from but into the 
paths that turn to these if- you place in his 
little restless hands the tools of the sloyder. 
They are hands, too, these tools; they grip 
him in a strong, loving grasp, and they hold 
him steadily to the right. It is not only that 
sloyd is becoming popular all over Europe 
and advancing in America; it is not this that 
interests us so much in a study of its work- 
ings as the tremendous force of its influence 
for purer lives and healthier bodies and 
wholesomer brains. Slayd is not a panacea 
for sin. It will not unbind the brutal cords 
that some coarse spirits bind about them, but 
it will so fill in the otherwise unoccupied cor- 
ners in the boy’s life that he will not find 
room for the bad that might have lodged 
itself, 

Let one go through the model school build- 
ing on the grounds cf the World’s Fair in 
Stockholm, held in that city during the past 
summer, or walk through the long galleries 
of the Museum of the North where the sloyd 
exhibits were displayed, or visit the exhibit 
in the building of the city of Stockholm, and 
it would be sufficient to dissipate any linger- 
ing doubts, if such existed, as to the practi- 
cality, so to use the word, of the sloyd of 
Sweden. The exhibits, which covered, one 
would almost say, acres of wall and floor 
space, were the tangible evidences of the prac- 
tical side of sloyd, the results of the training 
of the children in the home of the system. 
These exhibits would demonstrate to you, not 
only that there is theory in sloyd, but that 
there is practice in it as well—the most prac- 
tical of practice. 

Mention any article you will which has 
value and significance in domestic economy, 
mention any article which enters into the 
affairs of the kitchen or the dining-room or 
the living-room, any article which is in use in 
the shop or on the farm or in the store or in 
the office—any article makable by hand—and 
you will not have far to fare before you shall 
find it, beautifully, substantially, intelligently 
made by the hands and the brains of these 
Swedish boys and girls. 

I have stood in front of one of these ex- 
hibits and tried to think of something in use 
in the common life of the every-day world 
which was perhaps a trifle difficult to make— 





a fine, keen tool of some specialized naturc, a 
pair of shoes, a dress; have wondered if I 
should find some such thing as the handiwork 
of a Swedish lad or lass; and it was always 
there for the looking. You cannot mention 
any article of common use in modern life 
susceptible of manufacture by hand and hand- 
held tools which these children have not 
made. They have taken the rough plank and 
made it into a substantial, handsomely carved 
dining-room table, and they have made the 
saws and the chisels and the beautifully 
finished planes and the hammers and mallets 
and carving tools with which it was con- 
structed and adorned. They have taken tne 
raw flax, have spun it into delicate threads 
with spinning-wheels which their own little 
hands have made, and then have woven it 
into fine or strong or beautiful fabrics in 
looms which they themselves built with pre- 
cision and care and skill. They have taken 
a bar of iron or steel, and out of it, at forge 
and on anvil and by planer and shaper and 
what not, they have made such tools as might 
put to shame many a one you would pay a 
round price for in the tool-maker’s shop. 
They have made penholders and _ penwipers, 
bread-boards and hat-racks, chairs and choice 
draperies, window-curtains and _stepladders, 
baskets and paper flowers, petticoats and 
music-racks, match-safes and _ broiling-irons, 
straw hats and picture-frames, shears and 
bed-sheets, ice-picks and sad-irons—where 
shall we stop? 

Pick up that boxwood plane before you. 
Is it not symmetrical in form, beautifully fin- 
ished, well fitting to the hand, keen in its 
steel blade? Every portion of it was made 
by a boy. Look over that little girl’s dress 
is it not fine in its fit, taut and snug in its 
sewing, attractive in its simple ornamentation ? 
Not a hand has been at work on it but the 
hand of a girl scarce into her teens. Sit 
down to that dinner—if so be you are fortunate 
enough to be invited—which has been spread 
for the poor children of the schools who can- 
not pay perhaps more than one ore, far less 
than a cent, but who, if possible, must pay 
something to keep away the sad savor of 
pauperism—do you need a daintier, more 
appetizing, more wholesome repast, better 
bread or toothsomer roast mutton, or better- 
flavored vegetables? And yet not an article in 
the bill of fare but has been taken from its raw 
state and made into its present edibleness by 
the hands of some young girl whose father 
may be a leader in the nation’s parliament, 
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or a professor in a university, or a merchant 


prince along the Drottningotan, or a day la- 
borer on the streets of Stockholm. 
And, best of it all, the children are delighted 


with their labor. Itcannot in truth be called 
labor, and yet it is not by any means play; 
it fills in that large middle, oftentimes empty, 
ground inthe child’s life when to be em- 
ployed at what will dignify and elevate and 
strengthen for the future life is so seriously 
important. 

It has been less than a round quarter of a 
century since the spirit of those ancient uten- 
sils of the medieval times stepped out of 
its long hiding-place and started to lead the 
children of Sweden in the paths of sioyd. 
And yet so great has been its progress that 
there is scarcely a-child in the realm who has 
not been touched and inspired by its magic 
wand. 

When the principles of sloyd were first in- 
troduced into the schools of Sweden, about 
twenty-five years ago, the chief aim, primarily, 
was to overturn the old method of overwork- 
ing, to give the child’s brain plenty to do, but 
to steadily guard against overcrowding it, by 
introducing into the course of study systematic 
training in sloyd, so attractively presented 
that the question of compulsion never enters 


into the child’s thoughts. Sloyd has been 
46 


emphatically a labor of love. Early in the 
decade from 1870 to 1880 the movement 
gained steadily in strength, many private 
schools for the teaching of sloyd alone having 
been established. In addition to the work 
in public and private schools, the work of the 
Naas Normal College, situated not far from 
the city of Gothenburg, had an important 
bearing upon the system. A wealthy gentle- 
man named August Abrahamson, interested 
in sloyd to a marked degree, established this 
college on his private estate. The main object 
of the College is to train men and women in the 
teaching of sloyd—the most important sloyd 
training-school in the world. There is no 
charge whatever for instruction. the aim of the 
founder being to facilitate, in all ways pos- 
sible, the work of those who have determined 
to give up their lives to teaching sloyd to 
children. Here the method of instruction has 
ample scope for illustration, The school is 
in a beautiful place on a great estate where to 
nature’s art has been added the art of man. 
The students are given every opportunity for 
the development of their best powers. There 
are no restrictions, either, as to nationality, 
and all the world is free to study sloyd at 
Naas. In the year ending with the spring of 
1897 there was a large attendance. Up to 
that date there had been in the school 2,627 
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Of this num- 
ber 1,957 were natives of Sweden, and only 
53 were from Norway. It is possible that 
the political differences between these two 
people of one crown have been barrier enough 
to prevent the Norwegians from entering. 
England and Wales sent 265, Finland 60, 
and the United States has had 46 students at 
Naas already, the number steadily increasing 
all the time. There is hardly a nation of 
any progressive spirit in the world which is 
not represented by students in sloyd at Naas— 
Japan, Chili, Italy, Hungary, Iceland, Uru- 
guay, Russia, Switzerland, Spain, Holland, 
and all the rest, while even far-away Abyssinia 
has had students at work in this great train- 
ing-school. The influence which these teach- 
ers exert as they go out in the world to carry 
the principles of sloyd still further away from 
its home cannot easily be estimated. 

I do not know that the practical side of 
sloyd, as demonstrated in Sweden, can any 
more easily be shown than in a few words on 
the kitchen work. There is so much in all 
its branches which might be described, but 
which must be omitted in an article of this 
length. 

The children begin the sloyd work in the 
schools of Sweden at the age of seven years. 
They continue it until they are fourteen. In 


teachers seeking instruction. 


certain schools of the city of Stockholm there 
are complete kitchens fitted up. I was in 
such a kitchen, and it was, if you will not 
think it exaggeration, a perfect kitchen. It 
certainly was as near perfect, to be more 
exact, as such a kitchen could be made. The 
girls, of, say, ten to thirteen, here meet at reg- 
ular hours through the week for instruction 
and for participation, too—for the practical 
side of the work is never neglected. The 
whole system of cooking is taught these girls. 
They learn in a simple but effective way 
what the food is composed of, how the raw 
material comes to be converted by heat into 
food fit for consumption, and what particular 
kinds of food are best suited to the building 
up of various parts of the body. 

There are poor children in the city of 
Stockholm, as elsewhere in the world, and 
there is constant effort in their training to 
keep them from becoming paupers and men- 
dicants ; so that an effort is made to have 
them pay enough, for the one meal a day 
which is the result of the cookery of these 
young girls, to at least take from the food the 
flavor of charity. 

The room where the girls of such a school 
cook is fitted up as a model kitchen. . The 
ranges are all modern in type, the kitchen 
utensils of every kind are of the very best 
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and newest designs, and the ranges themselves 
are of just the right height to accommodate 
the young girls at their work. 

Under the instruction of the teacher of 
cooking sloyd, the girls take the raw material 
—meat, vegetables, flour, and what not—and 
convert it into food, cooked with all the care 
of the most particular chef, and with far 
greater interest in its preparation. The dishes 
prepared, to be sure, may differ materially 
in type from those which American girls 
might cook, but you may rest assured that 
they are both toothsome and edible, for a 
two months’ inspection of Swedish cooking 
has convinced me of its general. excellence. 
On the walls of the room are shelves and 
hooks for utensils, and there’ are drawers of 
all sorts and sizes for the storing of provis- 
ions. Everything is the most complete and 
modern in type, and every facility is offered 
to instruct and aid the girls. . 

And a word, too, about another phase of 
the work which all comes under the general 
head of sloyd—though this is not creative in 
any sense: the care of the health of the 
children. In a large room in the school 
building, fitted up admirably for the purpose, 
you may see perhaps a dozen boys of the 
poorer classes, each one in a commodious bath- 
tub, being taught a lesson in cleanliness. 
The tubs are near to one another, and ata 
given signal the lads in the midst of the bath 
place their hands upon each other’s backs, as 
shown in the illustration, and with a coarse 
bath-mitt kindiy scrub the cuticule of their 
neighbors. Many points in sensible hygiene 
are elaborated and entertainingly enforced. 

In the exhibits which I have seen in the 
rooms of the Exposition in Stockholm, the 
various “lans” or shires of the country have 
departments, each one sending a complete 
object-lesson view of the work of the schools 
of the province. Each scholar’s name is 
placed on the article he has made. These 
articles comprise everything in the whole 
system, which, as noted above, for conven- 
ience, is divided into paper sloyd, cloth sloyd, 
wood sloyd, and metal sloyd. 

But more interesting to me in some ways 
than anything shown from the cities of Stock- 
holm or Gothenburg or from any of the prov- 
inces in the middle or lower part of Sweden, 
was the exhibit of Lapp sloyd. The Lap- 
landers in a large measure are still closely 
allied in habits and general characteristics 
to our own Indians. They live nomadic 
lives, or, at least, they travel much with their 


reindeer, and the permanent home in city or 
town of their white relatives is not much 
known to the Lapp. In a trip up into the 
Arctic Circle last July, where I expected to 
find in Lapland many Lapps with ‘their rein- 
deer, I found that the whole population of 
the region, save the few more civilized ones 
who had settled down in the tiny hamlets or 
on the farms, had taken their reindeer and 
gone on to the colder regions beyond to re- 
main away until the long winter set in. 

So one would not look for much that is sug- 
gestive of progress or advancement among 
the Lapps. And yet I saw anexhibit of Lapp 
sloyd which was quite as well made, quite as 
complete, quite as illustrative of the life of the 
Lapps, as the work of the children of any of 
the other provinces of. Sweden was illustrative 
of their region. Many of the articles were 
far different in chafactet, to be sure, and 
looked odd enough beside the fabrics and the 
utensils of the southern provinces, but it was 
only because Lapland is Lapland, requiring 
for its clothing, its utensils, its toys, and its 
implements of use far different types than 
those of the warmer regions. Lapland, one 
must remember, is nearly two thousand miles 
north of the city of New York. 

‘The Lapps in their cloth sloyd produced a 
fine array of the heavy, warm garments they 
need. Some were in furs, too, of fine make 
and beautiful to look upon. Some of their 
wooden tools for farm and dairy work were 
very curious, and high upon the wall I saw a 
wooden baby-jumper, to give it a homely 
name, fashioned and put together by the 
hands of a little Lapp boy. To me there was 
in this exhibit of Lapp sloyd one of the most 
powerful tokens of the tremendous influence— 
tremendous is a large word, but I think it is 
used with moderation—which this work has 
exerted upon the life and character of these 
semi-savage children. 

There are four main branches of what we 
may cal] fundamental sloyd as taught to 
Swedish boys and girls—the branches of 
paper sloyd, cloth sloyd, wood sloyd, and 
metal sloyd. While they are more or less 
intermingled in their development, the order 
given indicates their natural sequence, though 
the metal and wood are interchangeable. It 
is fascinating to go into an exhibit of the 

paper sloyd. It is the field of the tiniest 
sloyders. You shall see at their little low 
desks all manner of curious and interesting 
objects made out of paper, few of them in 
the round, of course, but losing nothing by 








BOYS REPAIRING SHOES 


being in flat surfaces. Here, as at every step, 
the aim is to create, yes, but not only to 
create, to suggest. In other words, to sug- 
gest to the childish mind, by the pattern of a 
paper doll or a paper house or what not, some- 
thing of the future ; to give a hint of clothes- 
making to come, or house-building some day 
to follow. Whoever may think there is noth- 
ing but theory in so working upon the child's 
mind in a simple and unharmful manner that 
he will be given the initiative for future prac- 
tical labors—whoever thinks this is only 
theory has failed to recognize the enormous 
receptiveness of a child's mind. The word 
enormous is used advisedly; there is none 
other which will so fitly suggest the vast 
capacity—taking the future into considera- 
tion—of the mind of a little child. 

From the paper sloyd with its pretty figures 
and its gay colors is but a natural stép to the 
cloth sloyd. And this is not wholly a girls’ 
department, be sure. The little lads are 
taught how to sew various of the common 
seams. how to patch their clothes with neat- 
ness and dispatch, how to darn a stocking as 
deftly as the dearest old New England grand- 
mother you ever knew. And the boys take 
to it, too; they are as fascinated with this line 
50 
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of the work as with any other. A weil-known 
teacher in the sloyd work of Stockholm told 
me that it was difficult to restrain her laughter 
sometimes when she saw the nervous antics 
of some of these lads when they were for any 
reason delayed in getting to work at their 
sewing. They were fascinated with the nov- 
elt;. Of course there is not the faintest 
suggestion on the part of the teachers that 
sewing or knitting or crocheting is humiliat- 
ing to a boy, that it may not as well be done 
by a boy as by a girl. The all-important 
thing is to train the boy’s hand and eye in 
deftness, and to give him at the same time 
some practical information that will bear good 
fruit in the patching, darning, button-sewing 
days of his bachelordom. 

Naturally the cloth sloyd leads the girls 
further on than it does the boys, and the boys 
before long drop the cloth sloyd to enter upon 
the metal or wood sloyd, departments which 
more naturaily and legitimately fall in the 
line of a lad on the road to the industrial 
days of manhood. The girls continue their 
cloth sloyd, however, until they are the neat- 
est, completest little dressmakers you could 
ask to see. 

There are large rooms devoted to the 
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metal sloyd. Inthe leading schools in Stock- 
holm and other Swedish cities ample pro- 
visions are made in the way of machinery and 
power. The boys learn not only what a tool 
is for, and how it is made, but they learn 
how to make it—at every turn they meet the 
practical. A healthy boy’s mind is like a 
revolving interrogation point, presenting an 
insistent query at every revolution. The in- 
structors in metal sloyd no less than in the 
other departments know this, and are ready for 
it, and the boy largely answers his own queries. 
That is to say, so carefully is he directed when 
it comes to the making of a steel saw or an 
adz or a hammer, or a simple electric motor, 
that his curiosity is satisfied by his own in- 
vestigation. It were fairer to the boy, how- 
ever, when he stands in the metal-sloyd room, 
to term it inquiry rather than curiosity. A 
paper might easily be devoted to metal sloyd 
and its manifold possibilities, and, indeed, its 
manifold actualities. ¥ 
Even broader in a country like Sweden, 
for instance, is the wood-sloyd field. Sloyd 
in Sweden is by no means confined to the 
cities. It has spread over the entire country. 
In many of the provincial places wood is much 
more easily obtainable, and, of course, much 
more easily worked, than metal. One must 
be phlegmatic indeed not to experience a 
lively interest in the product of tiie Swedish 
wood-sloyder. Matching, dovetailing, saw- 
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ing, planing, carving, the niceties of construc- 
tion, all these and more are developed. The 
ingenuity of the boy is stimulated and en- 
couraged. Whatever the lad’s future position 
in life, he will be a helpfuler man, for himself 
and his fellows, including his wife, for having 
been so sensibly trained in the use of tools 
and the actual making of things. 

The teaching of sloyd to the children must 
be done by those who, in at least a certain 
circumscribed meaning, are consecrated to 
the work, if the teaching is to be fruitful in the 
richest sense. Not every man nor every wo- 
man may become a successful sloyd teacher, 
but when the teacher has established his fit- 
ness for the duties, then the deeper and the 
more unselfish and the more abiding his con- 
secration, the nobler must be the results. 

On the walls of the permanent building in 
Stockholm devoted to an exhibition of sloyd 
you may see photographs of various groups 
of teachers who have gone from Sweden back 
to their native countries to carry on the work 
in their own lands. Itis not easy to estimate 
the influence for good which the introduction 
of sloyd may accomplish among the poor and 
criminally inclined children of the great cities 
of Europe. 

There is one more point upon which I may 
touch in this general survey of a system to 
which only a volume would do justice—what I 
might term‘the industrial-commercial side of 
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TEACHER-STUDENTS AT OUTDOOR GAMES 


sloyd, or, rather, the absence of such a side. 
There is no attempt to teach these children 
trades. There is no effort, however slight, 
to help them to a position where they can 
take the bread out of the mouths of the labor- 
ing men. They are helped, no doubt ad- 
mirably helped, by this preliminary training 
of hand and eye, to a better understanding 
of a trade, should they in maturer days enter 
upon the work of one; but there is no intent 
that their work shall run in competition with 
that of the artisan of any line. 

Even for the, in some ways, broader field of 
art there is in this training of hand and eye 
much thatis helpful for the future. The boy 
or the girl who has had a course in Swedish 
sloyd, and whose bent is for art, will be a 
better painter or sculptor or architect for 
having had such training. 

The work which has been carried on in 
Swedish sloyd- the past quarter of a century 
has progressed with the usual quietness and 
absence of noise and display which constantly 
characterize the people of this nation; and 
the importance and the influence of the work 
one will come to understand and appreciate 
best only after having seen it, even in a 
casual way, in this the home of sloyd. I 
think it is not entering the field of exaggera- 
tion to say that it is one of the important 





educational movements of the century; nor 
is it lingering in the pleasant regions of 
imagination to maintain that it will be the 
means, wherever introduced and sensibly kept 
up, of exciting a large and increasing in- 
fluence on the future lives of the children 
who come in contact with it. 
Stockholm, 1897. 
® 

In a collection of autographs lately sold in 
London the following letter from Dr. Samuel 
Johnson to his godchild brought £12: «To 
Miss Jane Langton, in Rochester, Kent, 1784. 
My dearest Jenny: I am sorry that your pretty 
letter has been so long without being answered, 
but when I am not well I do not always write 
plain enough for young ladies. I am glad, 
my dear, that you write so well, and hope 
that you mind your pen, your book and your 
needle, for they are all necessary. Your books 
will give you knowledge and make you re- 
spected, and your needle will give you useful 
employment when you do not care to read. 
When you are a little older I hope you will 
be diligent in learning arithmetic, and, above 
all, that through your life you will carefully 
say your prayers and read your Bible. I am, 
my dear, your most humble servant, 


“* SAM. JOHNSON.” 
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N the 23d of May, 1895, a formal 
() agreement was executed, whereby 

the Astor Library, founded in 1849, 
the Lenox Library, founded in 1870, and the 
Tilden Trust, finally established in” 1892, 
were consolidated into one corporation, under 
the name of the “ New York Public Library, 
Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundation,” for 
the purpose of maintaining a free public 
library and reading-room in the city of New 
York, and for the promotion of the several 
objects and purposes of the original individ- 
ual trusts—more especially, of maintaining a 
reference library for scholars and students. 

The Board of Trustees, composed of seven 
members from each of the three foundations, 
proceeded to effect an organization, appointed 
a Director, and, after further consideration, 
decided that the time had .come when the 
city of New York should have a broad and 
comprehensive library system, adequate to 
furnish instruction and recreation to all, and 
that, while the resources cf the consolidated 
libraries would be far from adequate to sup- 
ply such a system, they would, nevertheless, 
furnish an excellent foundation upon which 
to construct it, and that the city should be 
given the opportunity to secure this fovnda- 
tion before a definite decision was m as 
to the scope of the work to be undertaken by 
the new organization and as to the site and 
character of its building. : 

An appeal was accordingly made to the 
municipal authorities in 1896, setting forth 
the resources of the Library and stating that 
“If the city of New York will furnish a 
proper site and provide the means to locate 
thereon a suitable building for the purposes 
of the New York Public Library, then the 
Library can, through the sale of its present 
sites, obtain such an addition to its funds as 
will justify it in providing for the circulation 
of books from its main building. If further 
funds can be supplied from private benefac- 
tions or otherwise, sufficient to establish and 
maintain an adequate number of branches, 
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for circulation, it is certain that the city of 
New York can and will have a free public 
library on the broadest and most comprehen- 
sive plan.” 

The result of this appeal was the obtain- 
ing, with the approval of the city authorities, 
of State legislation authorizing the city to 
grant, as a site for the proposed library, the 
ground occupied by the Reservoir lying be- 
tween Fortieth and Forty-second Streets and 
Fifth Avenue and Bryant Park, and to con- 
struct thereon, atacost not to exceed two and 
a half millions of dollars, a suitable fireproof 
building, in accordance with plans to be made 
and prepared by the Trustees of the New 
York Public Library and to be approved by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 
the city of New York. The said Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment in New York 
City was further authorized to enter into a 
contract with the New York Public Library 
for the use and occupation by such corpora- 
tion of the building so to be erected, for use 
as a public library and reading-room, and for 
a free circulating branch in said library. 

This act being approved in May, 1897, the 
Board of Trustees immediately proceeded to 
secure plans for the library building by two 
competitions, the first open to all architects 
doing business in the city of New York, the 
second being among six architects selected 
from the first competition and six others 
especially invited by the Board of Trustees. 
The result of these competitions was the 
selection of the plans designed by Messrs. 
Carrere & Hastings, architects of New York 
City, in accordance with specifications fur- 
nished by the Board of Trustees, which plans 
were approved by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, December 1, 1897. 

These plans provide for a building about 
350 feet long from north to south, and 250 
feet deep from east to west, the east front 
being about 75 feet from Fifth Avenue, and 
the Fortieth and Forty-second Street fronts 
about 50 feet from these streets, respectively. 
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2. Stores. 3. 
10. Parcels or Coats. Il. 
Watchman. 17. Stairs. 
23. Coats and Parcels. 


1. Packing and Issue. 
8, 9. Janitor’s Apartment. 
Lift and Staircase. 16. 
women. 22. Stairs. 


The building contains two open courts, each 


about 80 feet square. The essential feature 
is a huge stack-room, 250 feet long by 70 
feet wide, situated on the west front of the 
building, toward Bryant Park, while the east 
front comes to the two courts above referred 
to. The adminisiwative part of the building 
is at the south end. There is ready access 
to the stacks of each floor in the center and 
at each end, while the great reading-rooms 
are placed on the top of the stack, having 
access to it by stairs and lifts. 

The style of architecture is Renaissance, 
the Ionic order in columns or pilasters being 
used on the Fifth Avenue front. 

Entering from Forty-second Street upon 
the basement floor, which at this point is 


about two feet above the level of the street, 
56 


Printing. 4. Bookbinding. 5. Bookbinding Stores. 
Hall. 
18. General Stores. 19. 
24. Open Court. 25. Ventilating Machinery. 


6. Lunch-room. 7. Stores. 
13. Patents. 14. Stack. 15. Electric 
Workshop. 20. Stores. 21. Scrub- 
26. Lending Delivery. 


12. Bicycles. 


we pass through a vestibule having a cloak 
and parcel storage-room on the one side and 
a bicycle-room on the other, and go directly 
across the corridor to enter the lending 
delivery-room, which is about eighty feet 
square, lighted from above, and has shelving 
for about 16,000 volumes, from which the 
public who wish to take books can select. It 
communicates freely with the lower floor of 
the stack, in which 50,000 volumes for circu- 
lation can be readily stored. This room will 
have seats for 150 persons waiting, and a de- 
livery counter sixty feet long, a special index 
catalogue, bulletin-boards, and a small refer 
ence collection of dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
atlases, etc., for the use of persons in haste 
who merely wish to verify a reference, a date. 
a location, etc., and who do not wish to go 
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1. Receiving and Checking. 2. Extra. 3, Extra. 4. Hall. 5. Superintendent. 6. Business. 7. Children’s room. 


8. Main Hall. 9. Periodical-room. 10. Reading-room. 


ll. Hall. 12. Newspaper-room. 13. Stack. 14. Stores. 


15. Telephone. 16. Reading-room. 17. Lavatories. 18. Reading-room for Blind. 19. Gallery. 20, Exhibition-room. 


upstairs to the general reference library. On 
the right of the main entrance is the entrance 
to the patents-room, which occupies the north- 
west corner of the basement floor, opening 
into the north end of the stack. This has 
shelves for about 16,000 volumes and seats 
for about twenty-five readers. On the left of 
the entrance are three elevators for the use 
of the public, and also stairs, by which access 
can be had to the upper floors. The quarters 
of the janitor occupy the northeast corner. 
The bindery is in the southeast corner; next 
comes the printing-office, and in the south- 
west corner is the receiving and packing 
room, opening directly into the south end of 
the stack. 

Passing up the broad flight of steps from 
the Fifth Avenue entrance, we find ourselves 


in the great hall on the first floor, this hall 
rising up through the second floor, and having 
a grand staircase on either side. Immediately 
opposite the entrance is a large exhibition- 
room, in which will be placed cases of books 
to illustrate the history of printing, maps, 
etc. From this room, through large plate- 
glass windows, the visitor can look directly 
through the stack, observe its arrangement 
and the working of its machinery on this 
floor. On the right of the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance is a periodical-room about 12040 feet, 
having seats for 100 readers and shelving 
for over 2,000 periodicals. On the left of the 
entrance is a children’s room 12040 feet. 
It will have seats for 100 readers and shelv- 
ing for 10,000 volumes. Immediately oppo- 
site this room, across the corridor, is a lava- 
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1. Accessions. 2. Cataloguing. 
8. Upper Part of Great Hall. 9. Special Reading-room. 
13. Special Reading-room. 14. Public Documents. 
room. 19, Bibles. 20. Corridor. 5 


tory for the special use of the children. On 
the northwest corner of this floor is the news- 
paper-room, about 10040 feet, with racks 
for newspapers, and a storeroom in the adja- 
cent stack for the bound volumes of news- 
papers preserved for reference. On the south 
front on this floor are the office of the Busi- 
ness Superintendent, and the receiving and 
checking department of the Library. On the 
second floor, to which access is given by the 
main staircases, by a special staircase on the 
north front, and by the elevators, are four 
large reading-rooms for special students; on 
the northeast, a map-room, and a large read- 
ing-room on the southwest corner for public 
documents of all countries. From this last 
room there is a direct entrance to the stack, 
to provide for the storage of this large and 
rapidly increasing collection. On the south 
side of the main hall is a clsss-room with 150 
seats for meetings of the Library staff and 
for special lectures, the Trustees’ room, the 
Director’s office, and the order-room, the cat- 
alogue-room, and accessions department; the 
last two opening directly into the south end 
of the stack. In the center of the building, 
lighted from the large courts, are seven small 
reading-rooms for special stucents, each 
about 10X15 feet, being large enough to con- 
tain a desk, seat for typewriter or stenog- 
rapher, and “+ or 300 volumes relating to 
58 


3. Order-room. 4. Director. 


15. Stack. 
21. Special Study-rooms 


6. Trustee. 7. Class-room. 
ll. Maps. 12. Music-room. 
Reading-room. 18. Reading- 


5. Director (Private). 
10. Special Reading-room. 
16. Catalogue. 17. 


the special subject which the occupier may 
have on hand. Here, also, is the Bible-room 
for the large collection of Bibles belonging 
to the Lenox Library and those loaned by 
the American Bible Society. 

On the third floor, above the stacks, are 
the two great reading-rooms, each with a 
capacity for 350 readers, with the reference 
and catalogue room on the north with seats 
for about fifty readers, and the central de- 
livery located between the three. The center 
of the Fifth Avenue front on this floor is 
occupied by the Stuart collection, to the north 
of which will come the Lenox picture gallery, 
and on the south the exhibition-room for 
prints, engravings, etc. On the south front is 
the manuscript department of the Library; 
on the north, two special reading-rooms. In 
all the special reading-rooms there will be 
special collections of books relating to particu- 
lar classes of subjects; for example, one room 
will contain Oriental literature, especially 
Hebrew and Arabic, another room may be 
devoted to chemistry and physics, and a third 
to medicine, etc. These rooms are intended 
for the benefit of special readers and investi- 
gators. and are not open to the general public. 
Admission to them will be by card, the same 
as in the British Museum. 

At the time of consolidation the three libra- 
ries contained in all about 365,000 volumes ; 
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1. Librarian of Manuscripts. 
lections. 6. Collections and;Exhibits. 
Gallery. ll. Reading-room. 12. 
room. 15. Staircase, Elevator. 16. 
ing-room. 22. Stairs. 


Extra. 17. Stairs. 


23. Open Court. 
at the present time the number is over 400,- 
000, excluding duplicates. of which there are 
from ten to fifteen thousand, and the whole 


forms an excellent general reference library 
which is especially rich in the departments 
of American history, in Egyptology, in Eng- 
lish and American government publications, 
in periodicals and transactions of societies, 
and in the literature of the industrial arts 


for the last thirty years. It contains the large 
and valuable collection of Bibles made by 
Mr. James Lenox, with which is shelved the 
collection of the American Bible Society; the 
Bancroft Library, the Thomas Addis Emmet 
collection of manuscripts and books relating 
to American history, and a number of valu- 
able special collections relating to widely 
different subjects—as, for example, Bibliog- 
raphy, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Semitic litera- 
ture, Railroads, Shooting and Fishing, the 
South Sea Bubble, etc., etc. 

It contains comparatively little fiction and an 
unusually small amount of rubbish, and while 
it does not contain so many volumes as the 
Congressional Library or the Boston Public 
Library, it is probable that the three libraries 
are about equal in value to the scholar and 
the investigator. The reading-rooms at both 
the Astor and the Lenox buildings are now 
lighted by electricity, provided with good 
collections of books on open shelves, so that 
readers can make their own selections, and 
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2. Manuscript Storeroom. 
7. Stuart Collections. 
Special Reading-room. 
18. Extra. 
24. Reference and Catalogue. 


4. Collections and Exhibits. 
8. Picture Gallery. 9. Picture Gallery. 
13. Photographers’ Collections. 
19. Reading-room. 


3. Reading-room. 5. Col- 


10. Picture 
14. Main Reading- 
20. Main Hall. 21. Read- 
25. Open Court. 
are well filled with readers 
overcrowded. 

With this brief sketch of the present con- 
dition of the library we will leave that part 
of the subject and proceed to consider, also 
briefly, its future. What may the people of 
New York City, and the scholars, teachers, 
and writers of the State and of this country, 
hope and expect from the New York Public 
Library, after it has moved into its new quar- 
ters? What are the lines in which it can be 
most useful, and what are its needs ?—what 
should it do for the people, and what should 
the people do for it? 

The main purpose of the Library is edu- 
cational—it furnishes post-graduate courses. 
At present it provides more especially for 
high-school, college, and university graduates, 
for advanced students, authors, and teachers, 
for the historian, the statistician, the scientific 
investigator, and the scholar. All this it must 
continue to do, and in its new building arrange- 
ments are made to secure ample access to 
books and quiet for this class of readers, by 
means of special reading-rooms in which col- 
lections of books on special subjects may be 
freely used, while the users are not annoyed 
by sightseers or those who come for amuse- 
ment only. 

In its new field of work the Library is to 
provide also for instruction in the lower 
grades for the great mass of the people. It is 
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to be a common school and a high school as 
well as a university. It is to circulate books 
as well as to offer them in its reading-rooms ; 
it is to provide for the children as well as for 
the adults; it is practically to become a part, 
and a very important part, of the free public- 
school system of the city. 

For a very large part of the community it 
is also to furnish the means of recreation and 
amusement; and a very considerable part of 
its educational work must be done through 
these means. In the new building these 
means include the large room for children, 
well supplied with the most interesting 
books; the periodical-room, with its two 
thousand current journals; the picture gal- 
lery and the other art collections on the upper 
floor ; and they must form an important and 
carefully considered part of the lending 
department, so that the pleasure may extend 
to the homes of the users. 

With the means now in its possession, and 
with the aid which it may fairly hope to re- 
ceive from personal and private gifts, the New 
York Public Library is justified in promising 
to carry out all of the above-named objects, 
so far as the work in its new building is con- 
cerned. 

But all this will not provide the compre- 
hensive public library system which is needed 
by New York City. The books must be 
brought nearer to the homes of the people 
than it is possible to do for the great major- 
ity by means of a single central building. 
There must be many branches for circulation, 
since each branch can properly supply only 
those living within half a mile of it; and 
therefore between thirty and forty of such 
branches will be required. Some of these 
branches might perhaps be merely lending 
delivery stations supplied from the central 
store, but at least half of them should have a 
reading-room and a stack of several thousand 
books for the borrowers to select from. The 
New York Free Circulating Library already 
has seven such branches, and circulates about 
800,000 volumes a year, and the Aguilar free 
libraries and the free library of the General 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen are 
doing similar work, and doing it well so far 
as they go. 

But the field of circulating library work in 
this city is too wide to be filled by these libra- 
ries, and by the central lending department 
of the New York Public Library, and the 
time is near at hand when there should be 
systematic co-operation ‘in furnishing a free 
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circulation of books among the. people of 
New York in order to secure the best result 

at a minimum cost. As a large part of th 

funds required for this purpose must be fu 

nished by the city, it is evident that the fre 

library corporations must soon give carefu 
consideration to the matter of unifying anc 
extending their work. If the benefit of th: 
public is made the main object, the problen 
is not a difficult one. As yet no definite pla: 
for this purpose has been proposed, but i: 
some way consolidation and expansion shoul 
be. secured. 

It will probably require three years to com 
plete and equip the new library building, 
which ought to be opened to the public at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

In the meantime it is desirable that the 
men and women of New York should fully 
appreciate the fact that the New York 
Public Library is their library, organized 
and managed for their benefit, and should 
do what they can to make it what it ought 
to be. 

Its stores of books should be greatly in- 
creased in every department; it ought to have 
a million volumes by the time the new build- 
ing is ready to receive it. 

A great library like this must be omnivo- 
rous ; it should have the rare and costly books 
which are otherwise inaccessible to scholars, 
and it should also have the ephemeral pam- 
phlets of the day which have no commercial 
value when they appear, but which ultimately 
become historical documents, to be sought 
for by some anxious inquirer. 

It should be a huge encyclopedia, kept 
always up to date; it should have a special 
newspaper fund like that recently given to 
the Boston Public Library ; it should have the 
published reports and documents of every 
country and great municipality, and of every 
corporation and association in the city of 
New York; it should have the latest records 
of science, technology, and art, as given in 
journals and transactions of societies; and it 
should have the means to have all these 
things rapidly catalogued, indexed, classified, 
and made promptly and fully accessible to all 
inquirers. 

Moreover, it should not wait passively for 
inquirers, but should strive to create them, to 
educate the coming generations in tie 
desire for and use of the best books which 
contain the best thoughts of the wisest 
and best writers of all countries and of all 
times, 
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All this is not a mere dream, a bit of vis- 
ionary enthusiasm; it has been done to a 
considerable extent elsewhere, and it can be 
done better and more completely in New 
York than it has ever been done—if—if each 
individual will join in the work, first, by using 
the library; second, by gifts of money or of 
books or of pamphlets; and, third, by using 
his or her influence to induce the municipal 
authorities to consider the public library as 
one of the most important of all the public 


interests which are under their charge and 
for which they are responsible. 

“ As of the green leaves on a thick tree 
some fall and some grow, so is the generation 
of flesh and blood: one cometh to an end and 
another is born ’—but thoughts and ideas do 
not die, and of these the free public library 
is the storehouse and the distributer. That 
which is given to it or done for it remains as 
a monument to the givers, and an inexhausti- 
ble treasure for the benefit of humanity. 
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I.—Introductory : The Point of View 
By Lyman Abbott 


4 | \HE literary history of the world fur- 
nishes no parallel to the influence 
exerted by the writings of Paul, ex- 

cept such as is afforded by the history of the 

Bible in which those writings are found. Of 

the life of the man himself we have but a 

fragment—perhaps I should rather say a 

series of fragments. The story of his life, as 

it can be gathered from the Book of Acts, 
includes nothing of his youth or early educa- 
tion, nothing of his closing years and death. 

What we know on these subjects we are left 

to gather from autobiographic references in 

his Epistles and from a not too trustworthy 
tradition. The story in Acts begins at his 
conversion, when he was probably over thirty 
years of age. It ends with him a prisoner 
in Rome. Thus a mere fragment of his life is 
all that is afforded us. And his writings are 
mere fragments. He has left no treatise; no 
work on philosophy. One of his letters may 
perhaps be regarded as a summary of his 
general teaching, but that was not written 
for the purpose of furnishing such a sum- 
mary. Jowett’s translation of Plato occupies 
four volumes, in the revised and new edition 
five volumes, of considerable size. A part of 
these volumes is taken up, it is true, with in- 
troductions ; but if these were taken out, and 
we had simply the dialogues of Plato, we 
should have not less than three octavo vol- 
umes of considerable magnitude. If we ac- 
cept all the extant letters which any one sup- 
poses Paul has wiitten, we have a little less 
than sixty pages of a moderate-sized octavo. 

If we take those letters which by the common 

consent of modern scholars are attributed to 


Paul, we have a little over forty pages. That 
is all. 

These letters are all we have, and probably 
all we ever shall have, of the writings of 
Paul. They are letters written to particular 
churches to meet particular exigencies. In 
writing them Paul had no conception that he 
was writing for future generations. He did 
not dream of his own immortality. He did 
not consciously write for posterity. He form- 
ulated no system, was not ambitious to be 
the founder of a philosophy. And yet no 
writer outside the Bible has ever been studied 
as Paul, and no writer within the Bible has 
ever been studied as Paul, save only Christ 
himself. There are libraries in Europe and 
in this country in which there is a meas- 
urably complete collection of what the great 
Shakespearean scholars have written con- 
cerning Shakespeare; but it could almest be 
said of the books written and of the sermons 
preached concerning Paul, as John said, hyper- 
bolically, of the things which Jesus did, If 
they were all recorded and brought together, 
the world itself could not contain them. For 
eighteen centuries men have been speaking 
in interpretation of this writer, and they are 
likely to continue speaking in interpretation 
of him for centuries to come. The literary 
history of the world furnishes no parallel to 
this phenomenon. 

How happens it that this Jewish rabbi of 
the olden time has produced such an impres- 
sion? How happens it that, whereas the clas- 
sical authors of that time are studied by only 
the few, and the rabbinical authors of that 
time are studied by scarcely any—how hap- 
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pens it that this man, only a fragment of 
whose life we possess, and only fragments of 
whose teachings we possess, has been and 
still is studied with such passionate enthusi- 
asm by the many? It is partly, doubtless, 
because he is enigmatical; we are all inter- 
ested in solving riddles. But the principal 
reason is this: Paul is the interpreter of 
Christian life into the intellectual forms of 
Europe. 

The Hebrew was not a philosopher. It 
might almost be said of him that he did not 
think, he acted. He concerned himself with 
truth only as it was life, and for truth apart 
from life he cared not. A farmer goes to 
his door in the morning and looks at the 
clouds. Is it going to rain or clear to-day? 
he asks. Not because he cares anything 
about the clouds; he cares only whether he 
shall get in his hay or not. But the scientist 
looks at the clouds to learn what is the truth 
of meteoro'ogy. The teacher goes to the 
school-room and studies there child-nature, 
simply that, by understanding the nature of 
the children before him, he may better be 
able to instruct their intellect, to inspire their 
life, to broaden their horizon, to make them 
wiser, better, larger men and women. The 


psychologist goes into the same school-room 
to study child-nature, plying the children with 
hard questions even more thoroughly than 
the teacher, but he does this, not for the 
pupil’s life, but that he may, out of the ques- 
tions and answers, construct a philosophy of 


child-nature. The Hebrew character was 
like the farmer's character and the teacher's 
character. He cared for truth only as it had 
a bearing on life. 

We have in the Old Testament a collection 
of Hebrew literature; in that collection there 
is not a book that can properly be called a 
book of philosophy. There are three vol- 
umes which are called “‘ Wisdom Literature ” 
—Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. But no one 
of these is a book of philosophy in the mod- 
ern sense of the term. The Book of Job dis- 
cusses the problem of suffering, but it reaches 
no conclusion. It is a great epic poem, not 
a philosophical treatise. It begins with life 
and suffering a mystery; and it ends with 
life and suffering a mystery. The teaching 
of the Book of Job is this: Philosophy is 
vain and idle. The answer to the enigma of 
life which we have borrowed from other 
nations is false. There is no answer to the 
question, How could a righteous God have 
made a suffering world? It is all a mystery. 
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The Book of Proverbs is a collection of 
coined aphorisms, ethical precepts, spiritual 
precepts; but it contains no generic philo- 
sophical system. Out of them, perhaps, we 
may construct a philosophy, but they do not 
of themselves embody a philosophy. Ecclesi- 
astes discusses the mystery of life from three 
points of view—that of the pleasure-seeker, 
that of the cynic, and that of the student— 
but ends with simply this: Fear God and 
keep his commandments. The whole result 
of the discussion is no philosophy of life at 
all, only the practical conclusion—do right. 

Accordingly, in the Bible we never find 
definitions. We find some quasi-definitions, 
such as that of the prophet, “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
but of the kind of discussion of what religion 
is and how it is to be defined, which we find 
in Max Miiller, for instance, there is no illus- 
tration from Genesis to Malachi. We find in 
the Old Testament no creeds, no theological 
system, and no attempt to formulate a system. 
The Hebrew was content to live. He rever- 
enced God, but he did not define him. He 
urged men to practical duty, but he did not 
discuss the theoretical basis of practical duty. 
He had no theories of life. He lived; that 
was all. When Jesus Christ came, he also 
made no attempt to formulate a philosophy. 
He disclosed the spirit of life with greater 
clearness than it had ever before been dis- 
closed. He brought new impulse and new 
inspiration into life. But he did not define. 
He did not philosophize. 

On the other hand, the Greek cared com- 
paratively little about righteousness in life, 
and very much about truth in thought. He 
cared also about beauty, both in form and in 
conduct. Indeed, the word he chiefly used to 
express excellence of character was a word 
which means beauty—nothing else. Paul, 
coming at a time when Hebraism was break- 
ing from its shell, when Christ was giving to it 
a new life, translated the new life into terms 
of Greek thought. He enabled men to think 
what before they had only done. He is the 
link between life and philosophy, the intel- 
lectual interpreter of spiritual life. This is 
the reason why he is studied and admired ; 
it is also the reason why he is by so many 
repudiated. For there are still these two 
elements in the community. There are many 
men who do not care to think ; they only wish 
to do. They do not want a philosophy of 
life. They are quite willing to live empiri- 
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cally. Indeed, this notion that life is sufficient 
without thought has been revived in Germany, 
under a teacher whose name is Ritschl; it is, 
therefore, called Ritschlism, though I suppose 
some advocates of that particular philosophy 
will take exception to this definition. But, 
on the other hand, in the West—in Europe 
and America, and particularly in the Ger- 
manic races—the Greek type of man domi- 
nates intellectually. We are not content 
simply to live; we desire to harmonize our life 
and our thinking. And especially the chil- 
dren of the Puritans desire to do so. They 
wish to think truly as well as to do right- 
eously. 

Paul is in this sense the founder of theology, 
as Copernicus was the founder of astronomy, 
Bacon the father of the inductive system, and 
Plato the originator of modern philosophy. 
Paul was the first man to attempt to translate 
the Hebrew vision of life into the Greek form 
of thought; the Oriental perception of life as 
conduct into the Occidental conception of 
truth as thought. He is the intellectual inter- 
preter both of the Old Testament and of the 
New; both of Moses and of Christ. 

In our study of Paul we are, first of all, to 
realize that Paul is a prophet, a seer. Some 
men grope their way to truth ; some men rise 


like birds upon wings, and, looking down upon 
truth from above, see it spread out beneath 


them in God’s sunlight. These are the poets 
and seers. Such a man was Isaiah, Plato, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Browning; such a man 
was Paul. He has been studied as though 
he were a logician, a deducer of truth from 
premises, a formulator of a system for the 
system’s sake, an ancient John Calvin. The 
student has been puzzled to trace the logical 
connection in his Epistles; often there is no 
logical connection. Paul is not a logician; 
he is often unlogical, often illogical. He 
uses arguments, not because they are philo- 
sophically sound, but because they will accom- 
plish his purpose. His mind is not of the 
type of Aristotle; it is of the type of Isaiah. 

He was not a student of philosophy. There 
is in his writings nothing to indicate that he 
was familiar with Greek philosophy ; nothing 
to indicate that he had even heard of Plato 
or Socrates. He probably had heard of 
them, but he never refers to them. His life 
was not that of a philosopher. It was not 
spent among books, but among men. He 
was an evangelist, traveling from province to 
province and from city to city, preaching 
sermons and occasionally writing letters of 
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counsel to groups of Christ’s disciples who 
were his friends. He did not use truth as a 
philosopher uses it—that is, as one who ad- 
mires truth for its intellectual beauty, or a 
system of truth for its harmonious propor- 
tions. To him truth was instrumental—a 
means, not anend. He used it to help men. 
“ All scripture which is inspired,” he writes 
to Timothy, “is profitable.” Profit, not sym- 
metry, is the measure of inspiration. “I 
kept back nothing,” he says to the Ephesian 
elders, «« that was profitable unto you.” Profit 
to the hearers is his standard in teaching. 
So far as he could see that truth would be 
profitable to men, he used it-—and no further. 
He was born and bred ina dialectic age, 
educated in a dialectic school, and speaks to 
audiences trained in dialectics. He there- 
fore uses the dialectic method. But he does 
not arrive at truth by logical processes; he 
perceives it. It is, he says, “spiritually dis- 
cerned.” He is a seer and prophet, overlaid 
by rabbinical education, and using the dia- 
lectic method to commend truth to an age 
pervaded, alike in Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
communities, by the dialectic spirit. 

Such a man as this puts language to a 
severe test. and it breaks down under his 
use. A pioneer in truth never can use words 
in their old-time meaning. The missionaries 
in China to-day are divided into two parties 
on the question which Chinese word they 
shall use in order to teach the simple proposi- 
tion that God islove; because the Chinese have 
no word that means God, and this is because 
they have noconception of God. A personal 
Father who loves his children has not got 
into their consciousness, and therefore it has 
not got into their language. Paul had ideas 
that ran beyond the consciousness of his age, 
and ran, I sometimes think, beyond the con- 
sciousness of our age; and he had to take 
the language that existed in his time and 
put his ideas into that language. Words 
cracked under Paul’s use of them. He 
wishes to tell men what righteousness is, but 
he has no word which will represent right- 
eousness— that is, his conception of righteous- 
ness. He wishes to tell men how divine 
righteousness can be obtained, and there is 
no language by which that idea can be ex- 
pressed. The language does not exist, 
because the idea does not exist. He takes 
old words and puts new meanings into them. 
Scholars have gone back to the Septuagint 
to see how the Greek word was used there. 
They have gone to the classic Greek to find 
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out how it was used there. But Paul does not 
use the pivotal words in his teaching as they 
were used by the Septuagint or by the pagan 
Greek. We are to learn Paul’s meaning by 
studying Paul's use, by comparing word with 
word and phrase with phrase and passage 
with passage, that we may grope our way to 
the transcendent life which broke in fragments 
the words which he employed to utter life. 
Paul was a seer anda prophet; and as seer 
and prophet, not as philosopher and theolo- 
gian, he is to be studied. He used Greek 
words to express ideas which the Greek mind 
had never entertained, and we must learn 
their meaning and clothe his words there- 
with. He was, moreover, an orator. The 
orator always thinks of his audience when 
he speaks or writes. He is not interested in 
the simple exposition of truth; he is inter- 
ested to get this particular truth at this par- 
ticular time into the minds of the particular 
men and women before him—whether in fact 
or in imagination. Whether he is a writer ora 
speaker, if he has the oratorical temperament, 
his object is to put his intellectual life into 
the life of other men and women; that was 
emphatically Paul’s character. Men have 
taken what Paul said was said of him by his 
enemies as though it were a true description 


of him: “His bodily presence is weak, and 


his speech contemptible.” Why do they not 
go to the life itself? Look at this man in cer- 
tain critical epochs of his life. He is set upon 
by a mob in the temple, beaten, half killed, 
rescued from the mob by the soldiers, and 
there, with his garments all disheveled and 
covered with dust, asks, “ May | speak to the 
mob?” raises his hand, and the mob hushes 
and listens. Henry Ward Beecher himself, 
in England, never won a greater triumph of 
oratory than did Paul on the temple stairs at 
Jerusalem. A mob seizes two of his friends 
and rushes into a theater with them. Paul 
can hardly be dissuaded from rushing into 
the theater to rescue his friends, because he 
feels sure of his power to calm that audience 
with his words. He preaches before Felix, 
and Felix trembles, who never was known to 
tremble before or after—hard, insensitive, 
callous Roman that he was. Paul is an ora- 
tor, and he uses language in oratorical forms. 
He puts himself into the mental attitude of 
men. He makes it his business to understand 
the men he is talking with. To the Greek 
he became a Greek; to the Jew he became a 
Jew; he became all things to all men. There 
was no man he did not aim to understand ; 
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no man in whose place he did not try to pu: 
himself that he might put life into him. 

This man with a life too great for the lan 
guage of his time, enthralled by his dialecti 
education and breaking through it, using log 
ical forms but not logical processes, logical i: 
his speech but not in his mental structure, fu! 
of a passionate devotion to truth, but only be 
cause truth ministers to life, Hebrew of He- 
brews, and using the dialectic method onl) 
that he may impart Christian life to the Greek 
world, and through Greece to the heart oi 
Europe—this man is over-full, and his words 
pour out of him as water pours out of a bottle 
when you hold it upside down. Sometimes 
he quotes an objection and dismisses it with- 
out an answer; sometimes he answers it; 
sometimes you cannot tell whether he is a 
critic or an advocate of a doctrine; some- 
times, like Browning, he hardly knows himself 
which he is. 

Nor is this all. He sometimes addresses 
himself; argues with himself; does not see 
the truth clearly before he begins to utter it, 
but thinks, as it were, aloud, feeling his way 
to the truth in his writing. He was born a 
Pharisee, bred a Pharisee, educated a Phar- 
isee. In his writing you can sometimes see 
him struggling to free himself from the Phar- 
isaic bands that bind him, and finally emerg- 
ing and carrying his audience with him by 
the very struggle. 

This man—prophet, not philosopher—poet, 
not logician—orator, not scholastic—has writ- 
ten no treatise, only letters, and a letter is never 
the sole product of the man who writes it. 
To know Paul’s writings you must know not 
Paul only, but the men to whom he writes. 
He writes in one way to the Colossians, in 
another way to the Thessalonians, in another 
way to the Corinthians. He does not care 
whether he is consistent with himself or not. 
To him, as to Emerson, consistency is the 
vice of small minds. He only cares to con- 
vince men and win them to himself and to 
his Christ. 

Finally, Paul’s style has all the vices of 
letters proceeding from such a man, and dic- 
tated extemporaneously: for Paul did not 
write, he dictated. It abounds in parenthesis, 
interpolations, corrections, and involved sen- 
tences; sometimes the sentence is left un- 
finished. When the letter was ended, he 
sometimes added a postscript in his own 
hand. See what big letters I have written, 
he says—for he was half blind, and wrote as 
half blind men do, in large characters. 
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Imagine, then, this man writing one of 
these letters. He has seen a vision of the 
truth ; he would lay down his life to give that 
truth to the men he loves—loves, as he says, 
the more, the less he is loved. But they do 
not see; and he cannot understand why they 
are so blind. He thought they understood 
him, and they did not. They have fallen away 
again; they have gone away from the truth 
which they once received from him. His 
heart is full. He sees before him those to 
whom he wishes to speak ; they are as though 
they were present with him. He begins to 
talk with them, as he paces up and down the 
room; the amanuensis keeps pace as well 
as he can with the increasing torrent; the 
speaker thinks as he speaks, and corrects, 
modifies, inserts parentheses, and, as it were, 
interlineations, as he dictates. The thought 
grows in expressing ; the inadequacy of lan- 
guage oppresses him; he turns the truth 
back and forth in endeavor to shed its light. 
He phrases an objection and sweeps it away 
in one short sentence or leaves it contemptu- 
ously to refute itself, or the transcending truth 
of his own experience passes beyond all 
bounds of exposition and he breaks forth 
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into a rhapsody of praise or prayer. When 
the letter is finished, he has neither time nor 
patience to revise. He adds a salutation, 
sometimes a longer postscript, sends it in 
haste, and then goes about other work which 
is pressing upon him. 

This is the Paul whom we are to study. 
Not a John Calvin, rather a Browning ; but 
a Browning on fire with a moral intensity 
such as Browning never knew; a Browning 
who believes that the kingdom of God is 
close at hand; a Browning who believes that 
every day brings it closer and still closer; a 
Browning who believes that the night is 
almost gone and the day-dawn is at hand; a 
Browning who believes that he possesses the 
secret which will abolish injustice from gov- 
ernment and fear from the hearts of men, and 
will usher in the kingdom of righteousness 
and the glory of God. 

Philosopher among poets is Browning; 
poet among philosophers is Paul: prophet, 
seer, preacher, orator, interpreter of Christ’s 
spirit to the thought of the world. This is 
the man whose early education and conver- 
sion will form the theme of the next paper in 
this series. 
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III].—Benjamin Whichcote, 1609-1683 
By E. A. George 


' ‘ y HILE the Westminster Assembly 
was preparing its rigid Confession, 

and Puritan theology was at its 

height, there was preaching in Trinity Church, 
Cambridge, a man quite of the modern type. 
“ Being disgusted with the dry, systematical 
way of those times, he studied to raise those 
who conversed with him to a noble set of 
thoughts, and to consider religion as a seed 
of a deiform nature (to use one of his own 
phrases): in order to this, he set young 
students on considering the Christian religion 
as a doctrine sent from God, both to elevate 
and sweeten human nature, in which he was 
a great example, as well as a wise and kind 
instructor.” For twenty years in the Uni- 
versity, and later at St. Lawrence Jewry in 
London, sermons were preached by Benjamin 
Whichcote, which would commend them- 
selves to a congregation of to-day. The old- 
fashioned “s” and an occasional obsolete 
word are the only reminders to the reader of 


the present that he is reading sermons nearly 
three hundred years old. There were seven- 
teenth-century men of nineteenth-century 
theology, just as certainly as there are nine- 
teenth-century men of seventeenth-century 
theology (and it is almost a pity that the cen- 
turies cannot arrange an exchange). Which- 
cote would be a welcome presence in modern 
theology. 

It would be difficult to find in our own 
time a more vigorous advocate of reason in 
religion, of a rational Christianity. Instead 
of making revelation and reason foes, after 
the fashion of his times, he insisted that they 
were friends. Truth is not foreign, but nat- 
ural, tothe mind. “ Truth is the soul’s health 
and strength,” is “akin to man’s mind.” 
“The mind makes no more resistance to 
truth than the air does to light; both are there- 
by beautified and adorned.” “No sooner 
doth the truth of God come into the soul’s 
sight, but the soul knows her to be her first 
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and old acquaintance; which, though they 
have been by some accident unhappily 
parted a great while, yet having now through 
the divine providence happily met, they greet 
one another and renew their acquaintance as 
those that were first and ancient friends.” 
With truth and man’s mind in such corre- 
spondence, it is only an abnormal, unnatural 
state of mind that can separate them. ‘“ There 
is light enough of God in the world, if the eye 
of our minds were but fitted to receive it, 
and let it in. It is the incapacity of the sub- 
ject, where God is not; for nothing in the 
world is more knowable than God. God only 
is absent to them that are indisposed and 
disaffected. For a man cannot open his eye, 
nor lend his ear, but everything will declare 
more or less of God. It is our fault that we 
are estranged from him: for God doth not 
withdraw himself from us, unless we first 
leave him: the distance is occasioned through 
our unnatural use of ourselves.” Religion 
in this view is natural and vital to man. 
“ The seat of religion is the inward man; it 
is the first sense of his soul, the temper of 
his mind, the pulse of his heart.” ‘We are 
as capable of religion as we are of reason.” 
Revelation and reason do not contradict 
each other, for “there is nothing of after- 


light of God in Christ reconciling subject to 
reproof of the former light of God creating.” 
“ Man is not at all settled or confirmed in his 
religion until his religion is the selfsame with 
the reason of his mind; so that when he 
thinks he speaks reason, he speaks religion; 


or when he speaks religiously, he speaks 
reasonably; and his religion and reason are 
mingled together; they pass into one prin- 
ciple; they are no more two but one; just as 
the light in the air makes one illuminated 
sphere, so reason and religion in the subject 
are one principle.” ‘I receive the truth of 
Christian religion in a way of illuminaticn, 
affection, and choice: I retain itas a welcome 
guest; it is not forced into me, but I let it in.” 
In answer to the criticism that his preaching 
is too philosophical, he replies: “I have 
always found in myself that such preaching 
of others hath most commanded my heart 
which hath most illuminated my head.” 
With this high appreciation of reason in 
religion is associated a profound respect for 
human nature as a whole, for “the grandeur 
of our being,” in striking contrast with the 
prevailing views of human depravity. In 
times when men were being disparaged as 
worthless worms, it is refreshing to find esti- 
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mates of another sort. “Nothing of th 
natural state is base or vile... . For ow 
Saviour himself took flesh and blood, and thai 
is the meaner part of human nature... . 
That which is vile, base, and filthy is unnat- 
ural, and depends upon unnatural use and 
degenerate practice.” “There is nothing in 
the world hath more of God in it than man 
hath.” * Have a reverence to thyself, for God 
is in thee.” 

The trustworthiness of reason and the 
nobility of human nature point toward man’s 
redemption through the use of “resident 
forces,” and not exclusively through divine 
grace. Two beautiful phrases express his 
theology of redemption, “A divine nature in 
us, a divine assistance over us.” With those 
who saw only the vile in human nature, salva- 
tion of necessity became a heavenly trans- 
action, of a legal type, through which Christ’s 
righteousness was imputed to the Christian 
in something of an artificial way. Which- 
cote’s interest is in the human side of re- 
demption ; to him reconciliation with God is 
not legal but vital, righteousness is not im- 
puted but real, salvation is not a heavenly 
award but an earthly fact. It is not enough 
for Christ to do something for us with God, 
unless he does something for us with our- 
selves. “Christ doth not save us by only 
doing for us without us: yea, we come at 
that which Christ hath done for us with God 
by what he doth for us within us.” Christ is 
to be acknowledged as a principle of grace in 
us as well as an advocate for us. “They 
therefore deceive and flatter themselves ex- 
tremely, who think of reconciliation with God 
by means of a Saviour acting upon God in 
their behalf, and not also working in or upon 
them, to make them Godlike.” Some look 
at salvation as at a thing at distance from 
them: the benefit of some convenient place 
to be in; exemption from punishment; free- 
dom from enemies abroad: but it is the 
mending of our natures, and the safety of our 
persons, our health and strength within our- 
selves.” Christ is a principle of divine life 
within us as well as a Saviour without us. It 
is not enough that Christ is sacrificed for us, 
unless Christ be formed in us. The beauty 
and inspiration of such a thoroughly vital 
Christianity over against the current legal 
type require no commendation. Such a 
Christianity is being preached far and wide 
to-day; we welcome its appearance under the 
eaves of the Westminster Assembly. With 
all the set judicial phrases of the Westminster 
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divines there were mingled in the preaching 
of the day the living sentences of Benjamin 
Whichcote, as fresh and full of meaning now 
as when first uttered—such sentences as these : 
« Religion is the introduction of the divine 
life into the soul of man,” “ Regeneration is 
nativity from above,” “ Had we a man that 
was really gospelized, were the gospel a life, 
a soul, a spirit to him, he would be the most 
lovely, useful person under heaven.” Over 
against the phrases of a formal theology are 
those fine expressions which Whichcote 
loved, “ heartsease,” “ spirituality,” “ heavenly- 
mindedness,” ‘participation in the divine 
nature ;” and has conscience ever been given 
aname more beautiful than his name for it— 
the “ Home-God ”? 

With Hales and Chillingworth, Whichcote 
was always advocating Christian unity in his 
words and in his life. This unity was a unity, 
not of opinion, but of spirit. Unity of opinion 
was not to be expected. Different tempers, 
constitutions of mind, environments, educa- 
tion, and habitual modes of thought produce 
differences of opinion. ‘ Some men’s appre- 
hensions cannot possibly hit in anything : they 
are, asit were, castin different molds; and they 
can no more help this than they can make 
their faces alike.” ‘‘ We may maintain the 
unity of verity in point of faith, and the unity 
of charity in point of communion, notwith- 
standing all difference in point of apprehen- 
sion.” The introduction to his sermon on 
Philippians iii., 15-16, deals with this subject 
in a masterly way, and is a good example of 
Whichcote’s lucid exegesis : 

1. There is that in religion which is necessary 
and determined, fixt and immutable, clear and 
perspicuous; about which good men, they who 
are of growth and proficiency in religion, do not 
differ. “ As many as are perfect are thus minded.” 
2. There is also in religion that which is not so 
necessary and immutable, clear and plain, in 
which good men may happen to be otherwise 
minded one than another; or otherwise than 
ought to be. “If any be otherwise minded.” 
3. There is reason to think that God will bring 
out of particular mistake him that is right in the 
main. ‘God shall reveal even this unto you.” 
4. They who agree in the main, but differ in 
other particulars, ought nevertheless to hold 
together as if they were in all things agreed. 
“To walk by the same rule, to mind the same 
things.” 

The closing words of the sermon must be 
added ; it is difficult to believe that they be- 
long to the seventeenth century : 

Give a fair allowance of patience to those who 
mean well; be ready to shew them, since there is 
ground of expectation that in a little time they 
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will come out of theirerror. . . . Nothing is des- 
perate in the condition of good men; they will 
not live and die in any dangerous error. They 
have a right principle within them, and God’s 
superintendency, conduct, and guidance. The 
devil is thrown out of his stronghold where there 
is holiness of heart; and being dispossessed of 
his main fort, he will lose all his holds, one after 
another; all errors and mistakes will be dis- 
covered successively. The sun having broken 
through the thickest cloud, will after that scatter 
the less; and the day will clear up. There is 
reason to think God will bring out of particular 
mistake him that is right in the main. God shall 
reveal even this unto him. 


With differences of opinion thus frankly 
acknowledged, and not altogether deplored, 
Christians are to unite in spirit, for religion 
demands unity. “ Religion is a bond of union 
between God and man, and between man and 
man; and therefore cannot be an occasion of 
distance or separation.” “If it be a difference 
concerning religion, it must be so upon ac- 
count of religion; and religion requires con- 
cord. We cannot pretend to do that for 
religion itself which is unnatural to religion, 
which is contrary to religion, and which 
religion forbids.” 

In his correspondence with Tuckney, 
Whichcote gave a splendid example of his 
principles in practice. Tuckney, who had 
been one of his professors in Cambridge, 
wrote hima letter remonstrating with him for 
his views. To Tuckney’s mind his preaching 
was too philosophical, being addressed to the 
mind and understanding rather than to the 
heart and will. The emphasis on inherent 
righteousness, he feared, was clouding the 
divine side of redemption. The difference 
of opinion between the two men was great, 
but throughout their controversial letters 
there breathes a spirit of personal regard and 
affection too deep for any debate to disturb. 
Tuckney beseeches God that “ both you and 
I may be kept in the faith and may follow 
the truth in love,” and the prayer was 
answered. The eight letters which passed 
between these Christian gentlemen of the 
seventeenth century deserve wider recog- 
nition. They sweeten the history of theology. 
“T aver that it is everybody’s right to be 
fairly used and handsomely treated,” was one 
of Whichcote’s maxims, and in this corre- 
spondence he practiced what he preached. 
Irreconcilable as their intellectual positions 
were, the men remained friends. and it is 
pleasant to know that a few years after their 
controversy Whichcote joined with the six 
other electors in raising Tuckney to the 
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Divinity Professorship. Whichcote’s quota- 
tion from a great schoolman ought to be 
added to his own words on Christian unity : 
“ For men to differ about matters of particular 
persuasion and opinion, it is not inconsistent 
with that imperfect state which we are in, 
while in the way to heaven; when we come 
thither, we shall be consummated, and more 
fully harmonize: but to differ in opinion is 
not repugnant to peace in the way, though 
the difference shall be taken away when we 
come home.” Doubtless the difference be- 
tween these two fine spirits has been taken 
away in their home-coming. 

We are fortunate in having preserved to us 
the prayer with which this noble preacher 
usually opened the service of worship. A few 
selections from it give a beautiful summary 


Little Studies 

By the Rev. Uriah 

S I go up and down Turkey Street 

and the other thoroughfares of 
Griggsville seeking to assist my 

people in their problems, I am daily im- 


pressed with the curious antipodal qualities I 


observe in the same man. Nay, I often dis- 
cover the most unreasonable contradictions in 
myself, so I am compelled to believe these 
antitheses are mysteries ingrained in the race, 
regardless of color or locality. For example, 
nothing equals a man’s dense impenetrability 
to new impressions and ideas save his greedy 
receptivity and fatuous credulity when, by 
some subtle shifting of his mental machinery, 
his blind side is exposed. 

Last summer Senator Bradawl visited Yo- 
semite and Yellowstone Park, and brought 
home with him several dozen of photographs, 
and about a peck of specimens of rock. He 
is a fluent talker, and naturally his mind was 
full of mountains, cafions, geysers, and hot 
springs, and he made a little party to show us 
his pictures and tell us his adventures. No 
one in Griggsville had seen these wonders of 
the earth. Had we paid a dollar to hear him 
we would have given him courteous attention 
and felt well rewarded. As it was, I say it 
with shame, we let him tell us just as little as 
possible. I sav we, to be precise, for I did 
my part. I caught myself interrupting a de- 
scription of the Grand Cafion of the Yellow- 
stone to tell how Billy Fitch, a town goat, 
had succumbed during the Senator’s absence 
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of his theology, with all its faith in the 
grandeur of human nature and the reality of 
the indwelling divine life: “ O naturalize us 
to heaven. May we bear the image of 
Christ’s resurrection by spirituality and 
heavenly-mindedness. O Lord, communicte 
thy light to our minds, thy life to our souis: 
as thou art original to us by thy creation of 
us, so be thou also final by our intention of 
thee. Go over the workmanship of thy 
creation in us again: to mend all the defects 
we have contracted, and to destroy out of us, 
by the working of thy grace and spirit, what. 
soever we have acquired unnatural to thy 
creation of us. Transform us into the image 
of thy Son, conform us to His likeness, make 
us body and soul an habitation for thyself by 
thy Holy Spirit.” 


in Griggsville 
Xerxes Buttles, D.D. 


to old age and perhaps too great an indulgence 
in scrap-iron. 

My own turn came later. To my surprise, 
I had an opportunity to visit Canada in Sep- 
tember, and of course I came home full of 
what I had seen. But did I find Griggsville 
waiting with bated breath to listen to me? 
Not a bit of it. Perhaps I did iterate and 
reiterate a trifle too often the phrase, “* When 
I was in Montreal,” or “When I was in 
Quebec,” such chances as offered, namely, at 
prayer-meeting, for I tired Deacon Doolittle. 
He did not tell me so in plain words. What 
he did say was: “’F I was you, Doctor, I'd 
save up what I see in Canada, an’—write a 
book !” 

This same mysterious power of resistance 
has met me actively, even menacingly, when- 
ever I have ventured to present to my people 
any new Biblical exegesis. Certain ones like 
me to give now and then the original Hebrew 
or Greek words of a passage. The sounds 
seem to impress them. But it is not wise for 
me to indulge in a reading differing from the F 
King James’s version of the text. When! § 
ventured to say that the author of the Book & 
of Daniel was perhaps some one who asf 
sumed that name, and that Ecclesiastes was 
not written by King Solomon, there was a mur- 
mur not to be misunderstood. Even Deacon 
Budge, usually dispassionate, and always ful 
of human kindness, became coldly severe. 
“I didn’t s’pose you was one to be led off,” 
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he said. He visited me on Monday, for it is 
his way to be direct, not to talk behind one’s 
back. “ An’ I mus’ say I don’t know what’s 
a-goin’ to become o’ us if you keep on as you 
sot sail yistiddy. It ’pears to me there’s 
enough infidel-makers without your goin’ into 
the business.” 

“My dear sir, the authorship of the books 
of Daniel and of Ecclesiastes were the only 
points I touched upon,” I protested, “ and it 
seems to me all the question involved in the 
case is, Who is correct ?” 

“« My, my !” exclaimed the Deacon, sorrow- 
fully. Then he grew stern, perhaps from a 
sense of responsibility, and added, “We 
don’t hire ye, Dr. Buttles, to onsettle our 
faith, or to stir up Griggsville over p’ints of 
learnin’. What we want to know is, how to 
get to heaven.” 

I need not relate the rest that was said to 
me. I had my lesson. I shall never again 
risk my bread and butter and the rations of 
my family, not to speak of my standing in 
the denomination, tor the sake of airing my 
reading in the pulpit. 


Last spring, through house-cleaning time, 
we had a hard-headed Swede girl who one 
morning complained of sore throat. Mrs. 
Buttles gave her some chlorate of potash and 
quinine, and told her how to use them. 
Christina, like “ Brer Rabbit,” said nothing, 
and that evening went to Dr. Blinker, who 
charged her fifty cents for a prescription, and 
she paid another fifty to have it filled. “I 
vas been to th’ doctor,’ she announced on 
her return, and showed the packages to my 
wife. “Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Buttles, “ this 
is just what I gave you, chlorate of potash 
and quinine. What made you go and spend 
money ?” 

“ Pecause you was—you, an’ th’ doctor vas 
th’ doctor, an’ how vas I to know as you did 
done as would do th’ doctor already ?” replied 
our suspicious but now chopfallen maid. 

I had last week almost the same experience 
with Nancy Falls, who might be a Daughter 
of the Revolution if she could pay the fees. 
It was achilly Monday, and Nancy was suffer- 
ing from toothache. I offered her a little 
laudanum and oil of cloves I had found sooth- 
ing, but she waved it away. “ No,” said she, 
decisively, “Ill go and see Minkley this 
evening, an’ I'll git such comfort’s I can out 
s‘polio tillthen. Goin’ round’s I do, ef I was 
to try all th’ thingszas is offered me, I’d be 
dead a dozen times over.” 
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“ And how,” I asked, “ do you use sapolio ?” 

“ Oh, just put a little hunk on the ‘goom’ 
over the tooth. I s’pose it kind o’ stim-a- 
lates it.” 

I did not argue the matter. Had I done 
so, the very most I would have gained after an 
hour’s talk would have been a condescending 
promise from Nancy “to ask Dr. Blinker if 
sapolio is hurtful to the mucous membrane.” 

I might go on, but I think I have suffi- 
ciently indicated the nature of the impenetra- 
bility I have in mind, and which we can each 
assume as an armor, and do often to our 
own hurt and undoing. Now for its opposite. 
Granny Blake, who lives on the edge of Big 
Thunder swamp, makes a good living selling 
an ointment which she says is from an “ Indian 
recipe.” Her father, when I first came here, 
was one of those quaint survivals, a familiar 
of every wood and field for miles around. 
He knew every bird and beast and fish and 
plant and tree, and got his living digging 
wells. He found the springs with a witch- 
hazel stick. It is probable the ointment is of 
his own compounding. But on his credit not 
a nickel’s worth could be sold. As an “In- 
dian remedy,” however, it goes off about as 
fast as Granny can make it, and keeps her in 
modest independence. 

Another Indian beneficiary is Dr. Nicholas 
Onderdonck. He comes to our place once 
a month and puts up at the Butterfield House. 
He sends out a herald on a piebald horse to 
announce the fact. The herald wears a scar- 
let livery and carries a bugle. After a flour- 
ish on that instrument, he raises his voice, 
which must have had some cultivation, and 
sings the following: 

The only Onderdonck is here 
To treat your ills, acute or chronic; 
Come one, come all! He'll cure you up 
With his red pills and bracing tonic. 

For a dollar this mountebank will go into 
a trance, when, possessed by the spirit of an 
ancient Onondaga medicine-man, “he can 
see right through you.” I quote from his 
advertisements. “And” (of this a great deal 
is made by the simple) “ he will be able to tell 
you just how you feel!” 

The fellow makes money. He has a fine 
home at Excelsior, and lives in luxury. 

Dr. Zebidee Mitts, another traveling doc- 
tor, advertises a “ Compound Regulator and 
Vitalizer,” made from “ Australian herbs.” 
I have been assured by people of average 
intelligence that this “compound” is not 
only excellent for many internal complaints, 
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but is also a valuable external application for 
scald-head. warts, and “crick in the back.” 
And this man makes money. 

Then there is Miss Katurah Flandreau, 
the Christian Scientist, who in one breath 
will tell you there is no such thing as illness, 
and in the next will agree to cure you of any- 
thing afflicting you by “treatments at a dol- 
lar each.” Mrs. Buttles at one time tried to 
persuade me to go to Miss F. and take treat- 
ments for my baidness. 

“No use,” I replied. “It runs in the 
family. My father was bald at thirty.” 

« Well, it isn’t natural,” argued Mrs. But- 
tles. “And it makes you look older than 
you are. Miss Flandreau won’t hurt you, 
and if by putting her mind on you she could 
make the hair grow, I, for one, would be glad. 
She says if we are in the right thought we 
will be well, and that, of course, means we 
won’t be bald-headed.” 

Nothing, I admit, daunts Miss Flandreau’s 
courage, or shall I say assurance? Not even 
cancer or atrophy of the optic tract. And 
on Sunday afternoon she holds a meeting, 
and has organized her followers in thera- 
peutics into a club known as “ The Church of 
Christ.” 

“The quack fills a-want,” Dr. Blinker 
asserted when we were talking the matter 
over one day in Martin Pegg’s drug-store. 
«The unknown appeals to some depth in us 
as yet unexplored. I can quack myself.” 

Across the way Amos Pegg, Martin’s 
cousin, was going along painfully on crutches, 
for he was suffering. as usual in cold weather, 
from chilblains. 

“’ll try an experiment,” he continued, at 
my exclamation of surprise. “1 will under- 
take to cure Amos of his chilblains through 
his mind.” Taking a four-ounce bottle, he 
put into it three ounces of water. Then he 
colored it red, and added drops of various 
essences—wintergreen, sassafras, and others— 
till it had a mingled odor impossible to des- 
ignate. Pouring wax over the cork, he 
stamped it with an English shilling which 
he always carried about “for luck.” For a 
label he used a lozenge-shaped, unused price- 
label, deftly pulled from a handkerchief-box 
he was taking home to his wife. On this 
he wrote in red ink: “ Put up by Mulford 
Crabtree, M.D., F.R.S.M., London.” As he 
worked, he let Martin into the secret. “ Tell 
Amos it’s a great English remedy, and if he 
is cured the charge will be $2.50, and if he 
is not, it will not be anything. Warn him 


not to keep the bottle in the light, or where 
it is too hot or too cold, and that it must be 
kept upright, and be shaken when taken. 
He is to take three drops three times 
day, and at bedtime, when he is also to use 
the remedy externally, rubbing it well into 
the feet after a hot bath.” 

Amos, who was suffering torments, feil 
into the trap. And—his chilblains were 
cured in less than a fortnight! He told me 
himself of the Great English Remedy. 

Even more gullibie is a certain contingent 
about investments. Western land and min- 
ing companies have long fattened from the 
credulity of money-pinching, careful folk sus- 
picious of all the little world they know, and 
equally ready to be gulled by strangers. Not 
less credulous are men on their spiritual side. 
We have in this town of about ten thousand 
souls churches of all the Protestant sects, in- 
cluding Campbellite, Second Adventists, Free 
Methodists, Free-will Baptists, Universalist, 
and Swedenborgian. The Lutherans have a 
large church, and the Romanists have two. 
Then there is a society of Spiritualists, a 
church calied “ The Star of Truth,” and the 
Christian Science congregation before alluded 
to. But there are needs still ungratified. 
Within the vear has come into being an associa- 
tion calling itself +: The Exodus Club.” Some 
of the members used to attend my church. 
They tell me they have outgrown all “ isms,” 
and the Bible. They crave with keen soul- 
hunger something more—illimitable.” | 
think that was the word used. Last winter they 
had a series of lectures by a learned Hindu, 
Suami Solidbrass by name. He was really a 
splendid being to gaze upon, and it is not sur 
prising the ladies thought him inspired. His 
orange and lemon colored draperies, his big 
black eyes, his melodious voice, drew with 
wonderful magnetism. He was a good talker. 
I am told he is expected again this season, 
when he will lecture on “ Occultism,” whatever 
that may be. Meanwhile his followers hold 
themselves loftily, and talk about “ psychic 
research,” soul vibrations, the “ astral body,” 
“ Mahatmas,” and other matters quite be 
yond the average Griggsville comprehension. 
Obadiah Scrann is of this elect company. 
Only this morning I bought a peck of beans 
of him, and he did me out of a cent. He in- 
variably does you out of something. How 
marvelous is man! In one quarter of his 
head he may meditate upon “ the secrets of 
atmospheric globules” and the “ realization 
of the Ego ” (Obadiah has told me these are 
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some of the subjects occupying his thoughts), 
an in another section of his brain he may 
carry an epitome of the grocery business, 
while both his eyes are wide open for stray 
margins of profit. More. He is so subtly 


constituted that he may ward off intruding 
knowledge of every variety, and in place 
of receiving wisdom make his own every 
folly. No other animal has such supreme 
privilege. 


Christian Co-operation in Maine 
By the Rev. T. J. Ramsdell 


denominational Commission of Maine 
was organized. It is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the Baptist, Christian, 
Congregational, Free Baptist, and Methodist 
denominations. The first article of its con- 
stitution declares that the object of the Com- 
mission is “ to promote co-operation in the 
organization and maintenance of churches in 
Maine; to prevent waste of resources and 
effort in the smaller towns, and to stimulate 
missionary work in the destitute regions.” It 
is not the purpose of this article to set 
forth at length the good results of the Com- 
mission’s labors throughout the State, but 
rather to give in some detail a concrete in- 
stance showing to good advantage the work- 
ing of this plan of Christian co-operation. 
Seven years ago the site of the present 
thriving village of Rumford Falls was a 
wilderness. But shrewd capitalists had kept 
an eye for years upon its vast water-power. 
The whole volume of the Androscoggin 
River goes dashing down a series of preci- 
pices, affording the greatest water-power in 
New England. At length the property was 
purchased, a_ railroad giving connections 
with the outside world was constructed, and 
the work of subduing the river to the service 
of man was pushed with vigor. After the 
huge dams were finished, other capitalists 
were attracted to the place, and factories 
and stores as well as dwelling-houses sprang 
up with a rapidity supposed to be more 
characteristic of the West than of staid New 
England. Many intelligent and influential 
people came to make their homes in the new 
community. Of course the rapidly growing 
village was looked upon by the various re- 
ligious bodies as a most desirable field for 
new churches. Under the old order of things 
there would have been a rush to take posses- 
sion, and three or four struggling churches, 
representing as many different denominations, 
would have been founded. But the influence 
of the Interdenominational Commission made 


| is nearly seven years since the Inter- 





itself felt. It was found that the great ma- 
jority of church members who had come to 
make their homes in the new town were 
either Baptists or Methodists. It was evi- 
dent that the right of way must be accorded 
to one or the other of these denominations. 
It was decided that the Methodists should 
be the first to occupy the ground, as they 
already had churches within a few miles of 
the place. Members of other evangelical 
bodies cheerfully acquiesced in this decision, 
and took hold with a will under the lead of 
a Methodist pastor. A neat and commodi- 
ous house of worship was built, a flourishing 
Sunday-school organized, and the interest of 
the whole community enlisted in the new 
movement. The actual membership of the 
church was not large at first, but Christians 
of other denominations worshiping with them 
gave hearty co-operation; serving on the 
building committee, teaching in the Sunday- 
school, and giving liberally of their means to 
forward the work. And all the people knew 
that it was a genuine Methodist Church that 
was being built up in their midst—not a non- 
descript organization for which no religious 
denomination was responsible. 

Thus matters went on till the spring of 
1896, when it was felt that the time had come 
for the Baptists to form an organization of 
their own. A Universalist pastor and a 
Catholic priest were already on the ground to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the people 
of their respective beliefs, but up to this time 
the evangelical Protestants of the community 
had all continued to worship with the Meth- 
odists. By the advice of the Secretary of the 
Baptist State Convention and with the cor- 
dial concurrence of the Methodist Presiding 
Elder of the district, the separation was 
effected with the best of feeling, a pastor 
was secured, and a Baptist church organized. 
It has grown steadily, and is already on the 
highroad to self-support. In its letter to the 
Association, written a few weeks ago, this 
Baptist church makes mention with evident 
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satisfaction of the continued prosperity of 
the Methodist church as showing that no 
injury has resulted to the older church from 
the formation of another. So evangelical 
Christianity in Rumford Falls is represented 
by two vigorous and active young churches 
instead of three or four struggling mission 
churches with little prospect of ever attaining 
self-support. This is not the only instance 
where the moral influence of the Interdenom- 
inational Commission has made itself felt. At 
the last annual meeting of that body, held in 
the city of Bangor in May, 1897, five denom- 
inations were represented, and no one of 


About 


—A bust of the late General Francis A. 
Walker, of the Boston Institute of Technol- 
ogy, will be unveiled in Huntington Hall, of 
the Institute, on January 5, the first anniver- 
sary of his death. It is a gift of the students. 


—The widow of Sir John Simeon has pre- 
sented to the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the first manuscript of “In 
Memoriam,” subject to Lord Tennyson’s wish 
that the variations in it from the published 
text shall never be published. 


—It was a Chicago woman, the “ Congre- 
gationalist ” tells us, who hastened up to Dr. 
Berry, after one of his addresses in that city, 
and, extending her hand, said, “ Oh, I’m so glad 
to see you, Dr. Berry. I’ve so often wanted 
to meet the author of the ‘ Little Minister.’” 
The Englishman was quite equal to the situa- 
tion, and replied in his blandest tones, “ Madam, 
I am the little minister.” 


—Adele Maria Juana Patti, better known 
as Adelina Patti, was born February 19, 1843, 
and is, therefore, nearly fifty-five years old. 
She has a castle in Wales, and is reported to 
be worth over $1,000,000. She receives 
$4,000, however, for singing in concert, and, 
although her voice is not what it was ten 
years ago, she still appears frequently in Lon- 
don and the provinces. 


—It now turns out that there was no truth 
in the published story about the cycling per- 
formance of the young Queen of Holland. 
She never bought nor was presented with a 
bicycle. In fact, she is understood not to 
approve of cycling forwomen. But she does 
not wish to put any restraint upon others in 


them had any complaint to make of e)- 
croachment on the part of any other. Sure y 
such a result speaks volumes for the infiu- 
ence of the Commission. It is true that n 
the application of its principles as to tie 
founding of new churches it does not labor 
under the difficulties that a similar body 
would meet in States where new towns ave 
multiplying. Notwithstanding this, may not 
its principles, or some adaptation of them, e 
applied in the establishment of churches in 
the growing towns on the frontier, to the 
great and lasting advantage of the cause of 
Christ? 


People 


this respect and so, cycling being much in 
vogue at the Hague, ladies of the court freely 
practice the sport. 


—The Supreme Court of the German Em- 
pire in Leipzig has just spoken the last word 
in the lawsuit over the inheritance of Emin 
Pasha’s property. The claims of the widow 
of the Turkish general Hakki Pasha (who 
had married in the meantime) to have been 
the wife of Emin, and who, therefore, claimed 
a portion of his property, are declared to be 
unfounded. Therefore, Ferida Schmitzer, 
the explorer’s daughter, has come into pos- 
session of all that he left. As another conse- 
quence of this decision, the papers and letters 
of Emin Pasha, announced some time ago 
for publication, will soon appear. 


—Mr. Aaron Smith, editor of the Mount 
Pleasant (Texas) “ Times-Review,” was born 
without arms, but, in spite of this handicap, 
he became a lawyer and met with success. 
Some years since he purchased the “ Times- 
Review.” “Under his editorial manage- 
ment,” says a correspondent of the Boston 
“ Transcript,” “it has become one of the best 
weekly papers in Texas, and Mr. Smith's 
editorials, indited with his toes, or with the 
pen held in his teeth, or printed on the type- 
writer with a stick held in a similar manner, 
are widely quoted for their terse, epigram- 
matic style, their rich humor, and their apt 
presentation of his views on subjects of cur- 
rent interest. He has as ready and graceful 
a style as a writer as he has as a speaker, and 
he is almost invariably on the right side of a 
question. His ability, fairness, and fearless 
ness have made him popular as a journalist.” 
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For the Little People 


ob 


The Window Artist 
By Mary F. Butts 
‘Tis passing strange, my children dear, 
You cannot see, you cannot hear, 
Though you look and listen and look again, 
The artist that draws on the window-pane. 


Upon the winter wind he rides, 

Behind the window-curtain hides, 

And while the hour grows cold and late 
His fair frost-pictures doth create: 


Hills that climb to the frozen skies; 

Magic meadows that dip and rise; 

Roads that run through the landscape bright 
Over rivers and out of sight ; 


Noble castles with turrets high, 
Lords and ladies riding by ; 
Many a wondrous tropic tree ; 
Forests of fern etched airily. 


On frosty mornings the children run, 
Outspeeding the weary winter sun, 

With curls in tangles and faces bright, 

To see what the artist has done in the night. 


The Crooked Fir-Tree 
By Florence E. Pratt 


Two little fir-trees grew out in the woods, 
quite close together. When they first grew 
out of the dark soil, they were both as straight 
and perfect little trees as one would wish to 
see; but while they were very young, a great 
storm broke off a bough from an old tree 
near by, and it fell heavily upon- one of the 
baby trees, which was crooked from that day. 

It used to look at its straight, tall brother 
and then at itself, but without envy. It was 
proud to have so beautifula brother. Besides, 
the birds seemed to love its twisted branches, 
and the wild woodland creatures liked to 
brush through its cool, low-hanging boughs 
when the days were warm. 

The two trees were not very old when one 
winter set in—a winter of strong gales and 
heavy snow. The straight tree was always 
glad of a strong wind, for then ail its lusty 
boughs would stretch and strain and wave 
joyously, singing a merry song; but the 
Storms hurt the crooked fir. 

One day a strange thing happened. An 
unusual noise was heard in the woods, and 


« 





all the trees stopped rustling to listen. Sud- 
denly some of the older ones shivered, for 
they recognized the creak of a wood-sled and 
the cries of the ox-driver, and knew it meant 
that one of them was to fall. Very soon 
they came in sight—two tall men in coonskin 
caps and big boots, a yoke of oxen, and a 
sled; and on the sled sat a rosy child. The 
two fir-trees had never seen such things, and 
were greatly excited. 

“Hush!” said the older trees, in a rustling 
whisper; “hush, or they’ll see you, and cut 
you down.” 

It was too late. 
clapped his hands. 

“ There’s a beauty!” he cried. “Just the 
size they wanted, too. Oh,do get that one!” 

So the men strode over and looked at the 
straight fir-tree, which was on tiptoe with 
pride. 

“Yes, that’s a good one,” said one. 

So, without waiting to look further, they 
got two bright axes from the sled, and began 
to chop down the little fir. A cry went up 
from all the trees, but the men did not observe 
it. Only the little boy cried: 

« Listen to the wind up there !” 

Before long the little tree was chopped 
down and tied on to the sled and drawn away. 
The crooked fir had its first heartache. 

“ Never mind,” said one of its friends, a 
little gray squirrel. «I’ll follow our friend, 
and see what becomes of him.” 

So off he scampered, keeping the sled in 
view. It seemed a very long time before he 
came back to the anxious woods, and then 
what a story he told, to be sure! It kept the 
trees gossiping for months. It was nightfall 
when he returned, and he ought to have been 
in bed, but he stayed up a few minutes to tell 
his news. He told how he had followed the 
sled a long distance, leaping from branch to 
branch and at last running on the ground; 
and how the fir-tree was taken to a great 
house where a woman paid for it and the men 
carried it indoors. The trees were very much 
excited to hear this. They had heard of 
houses, and could not understand why a tree 
was wanted in one. 

“IT would have stayed to find out,” said the 
squirrel, “ but it is after my bedtime.” 


“ Ill go,” said an owl which had just waked 
73 


The child saw them, and 
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up. So off he set in solemn flight, and it was 
late and the stars were shining before he re- 
turned. 

« The fir-tree is standing up in a room,” he 
said, settling himself on a convenient branch. 
The tree which held him boasted of the fact 
for a long time. 

“ There is a bright light there like the sun, 
and it hurt my eyes, but I saw a little. The 
tree has its branches all covered with snow 
and icicles, and every branch has lights on 
He” 

“Is the snow like ours ?” timidly asked the 
crooked fir. 

“Oh, much finer!” said the owl, disdain- 
fully. 

“I love my snow. It keeps me warm,” 
said the crooked tree, softly. 

“On its branches were lovely things whose 
names I don’t know, but they must be some 
kind of rare fruit. They are colored like the 
rainbow and the sunset.” 

The little crooked brother for a moment 
felt a twinge of envy, then it shook its twisted 
branches as if to shake out the ugly thought. 

“ And on top,” said the owl, “is a great 
blazing star.” 

“ We have stars too,” cried the little fir, 
looking loyally at the bright night sky. 

* You haven’t that kind of a star,” said the 
owl, huffily ruffling its feathers and staring. 
“ Besides, around him were ever so many 
children, all dancing and holding hands, and 
looking admiringly at him.” 

The trees began to talk the moment the 
owl ceased speaking, and were full of ques- 
tions. The little fir asked none, but it kept 
a brave heart. 

“I am glad my brother is so happy,” it 
said. “I do not covet the beautiful things, 
but I do wish I could see the children danc- 
ing.” 

That night it was very still in the woods. 
It is so every year on a certain night which 
comes in the winter. And the little fir 
dreamed beautiful dreams, for the lovely 
spirit of Christmas came and stayed by it all 
the time. 

The next day, and every day, the squirrel 
went to look at the Christmas-tree, which did 
not recognize him any more. At last he 
came back with a sad tale. He had seen the 
tree lying by the back gate, its foliage all yel- 
lowed, and all its fruits and ornaments gone. 
The squirrel spoke to it, but it was quite 
dead. 

All the woods mourned for the Christmas 


They hid 


fir, forgetting its proud behavior. 
not thought of such a misfortune. 

The crooked fir bowed its patient head. 

“ Poor brother!” it said. ‘To think tivat 
I have the real stars and the real snow, aad 
you are not here to share them! Besides, in 
my dreams the children dance around ine 
every night !” 

“ That’s a great joke!” cried the disagree- 
able owl. “To dance around a crooked 
thing like you!” 

But the little fir did not hear him. 
looking with love upon the true stars. 


It was 


A Long-Felt Want 
One day wee Willie and his dog 
Sprawled on the nursery floor. 
He had a florist’s catalogue, 
And turned the pages o’er, 


Till all at once he gave a spring. 
“Hurrah !” he cried with joy; 

«“ Mamma, here’s just the very thing 
To give your little boy ! 


“ For when we fellows go to school, 
We lose our things, you know ; 
And in that little vestibule 
They do get mixed up so. 
«And as you often say you can’t 
Take care of ’em for me, 
Why don’t you buy a rubber plant 
And an umbrella tree ?” 
—St. Nicholas. 


To a Strange Land 

Frequently the ships that come from 
Europe bring little children to friends or 
relatives in this country, tagged as express 
packages would be tagged. Only the other 
day five little children arrived in New York. 
One little girl of five years came from Russia. 
She wore a shawl over her head and carried 
a handkerchief fullof playthings. Her father 
was in this country trying to make a home 
for her and her mother, but the mother died 
in Russia, and the little girl was sent to her 
father here. Her name was Itke. Another 
one, nine years old, whose name is Ilona, 
came with a little sister of seven from Rus- 
sian Poland ; and the little girl of nine years 
the officers on the steamship said, was a little 
mother to her sister all the way over. Two 
more little sisters named Freda and Ganna 
came from Austria. Both wore tags about 
their necks with the names and addresses of 
their relatives in this country to whom they 
were coming. 
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Notes and Queries 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. Please name some great nen who were Chris- 
tians, notably scientists. A friend of mine holds 
that one cannot be a Christian if he agrees with 
geology and other similar branches of science. 
Is this so? 2. Did God really “ harden Pharaoh’s 
heart” at the time when He sent Moses to him? 
Was that just, or do I not understand the pas- 
sage? 3. Did we get our Bible from the Roman 
Catholics? They claim that Christ preached to 
the spirits in purgatory. Have they any Scrip- 
tural right to say that that was where “the 
spirits” were? 4. Do you believe that the dead 
go either to heaven or hell immediately after 
death? Will the suffering in hell be physical or 
not? Will we be clothed in our bodies or will 
we be as spirits? 5. Do you believe that human 
friendships will be resumed at the other side, or, 
when Christ spoke of there being no marrying, 
etc., did he mean that all such relations would 
end here ? P. Rk. Ei. 


|. Four names representative of a larger 
number at once occur: Asa Gray and Louis 
Agassiz, of Harvard, James D. Dana, of Yale, 
and Joseph Le Conte, of California—the last 
three being geologists. 2. We must refer to 
our recent notes on this, December 18 and 
November 27. 3. The Bible is older than 
any of the divisions of the Church. Roman 
Catholicism, as distinct from the primitive 
Catholicism, dates only from the Middle Ages. 
Protestants get their Bible from Roman 
Catholics only in the point of view which 
recognizes that the original Protestants 
brought their Bibles with them when they 
separated from the Roman Catholic Church. 
As to Christ preaching to the spirits, see an- 
swer to “B. R. H.” last week. 4. Heaven and 
hell consist in what we are, not in where we 
are. The blessedness and the wretchedness 
are in the conscience and the consciousness 
of the individual, not in his environment. 
Into such experiences we pass directly from 
this world, with no break in the continuity of 
conscious life. The terms “heaven” and 
“hell” suggest opposite extremes, but there 
must be a great variety of conditions accord- 
ing to the infinite variety of characters in 
gradations of good and evil. Wherever liv- 
ing beings exist there will be bodies of some 
Sort Life is everywhere a body-builder, and 
can manifest itself only through some kind of 


form. 5. What pertains to flesh and blood 
is limited to the world of animal existence. 
What is mental and moral is not thus limited. 
Christ’s teaching points to the perpetuity of 
true friendships. 


i. I have never felt it my duty to take the 
“bread and wine” as a Christian rite. 2. Is not 
the request of Christ with reference to foot wash- 
ing just as much a command as the sacramental 
rite? Please mention some book or discussion 
or the necessity of a Christian’s taking the Lord’s 
supper. 1%. & 

1. The estimable body of Friends is of 
your mind, Disagreement with the almost 
unanimous conviction of the Church, ancient 
and modern, is not necessarily erroneous, but 
needs to have very strong ground to preclude 
the probability of error. 2. It does not seem 
so to us. Compare the explicit terms, “ This 
do,” etc. (Luke xxii., 19), with the absence of 
any such in John xiii., 14.. The fact that the 
“breaking of bread” was observed among 
the first disciples, but not foot-washing, indi- 
cates that they understood the latter in a 
figurative rather than a literal way, as we do. 
But the true point of view regards the Lord’s 
Supper not as an obligatory rite so much as 
a desirable means of entering through the 
religious imagination into a warmer moral fel- 
lowship with Jesus. Accordingly, we can name 
no book that would convince you of “ the 
necessity ” of the ordinance. But as indicat- 
ing how it has seemed to a devout Unitarian 
see Bulfinch’s “Communion Thoughts ” 
(American Unitarian Association, Boston; 
80 cents). 


Kindly suggest a list of a dozen or more mod- 
ern, and especially recent, works on Socialism 
which emphasize its ethical and moral aspects. 
I should like to read something from all the rep- 
resentative writers of the present day along 
that line. A. H. W. 

Get Professor Ely’s “ Sccialism and Social 
Reform” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston), and 
consult bibliography there presented. Of 
this year’s books read Bellamy’s “ Equality ” 
and Zenker’s “ Anarchism.” 


Will you kindly inform me through your col- 
umns whether Dr. Lyman Abbott believes in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and greatly oblige 


Dr. Abbott has announced again and again 
his belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ; and 
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as that phrase is a somewhat ambiguous one, 
he has announced more specifically that he 
believes that Jesus Christ is the supreme 
manifestation in history of God, in the only 
way in which such a supreme manifesta- 
tion is possible—namely, in the terms and 
experiences of a human life. His belief re- 
specting Jesus Christ is expressed by the 
phrase “God manifest in the flesh.” For 
fuller statement our correspondent is referred 
to Dr. Abbott’s “ Evolution of Christianity ” 
and his “ Theology of an Evolutionist.” 


Be kind enough to inform your readers why 
the Revision of the New Testament—and all the 
translators as well—render the same original 
word as “ Holy Spirit ” at one time and “ Holy 
Ghost” at another. If it be, in the latter case, 
an attempt to suggest personality as distinct from 
influence—as I suspect but am not sure of—it is 
interpretation, not translation, and seems unjusti- 
fiable. 

This is one of the points in which the 
American Revisers differed from the British. 
Why the suggestion of the Americans, “ For 
‘ Holy Ghost’ adopt uniformly the rendering 
‘ Holy Spirit’ ” (see Appendix to the Revised 
Version of the New Testament), was not 
adopted we do not know. In the American 
edition of the Revised Bible, to be issued in 
1899, the irregularity you criticise will dis- 
appear. 


Will you kindly answer the following questions : 
1. What is the best, most concise and compre- 
hensive treatise on Socialism? 2. Do Socialists 
publish an organ, daily, weekly, or monthly, for 
the propagation of their principles? 3. Are there 
any statistics showing the numerical strength of 
Socialists in France, Germany, England, and the 
United States? » Ne Ws 


1, 2. Read Ely’s “Socialism and Social 


Reform,” and subscribe for the “ American 
Fabian.” 3. No. 


1. Kindly inform me where I can get a copy of 
“ Matthew’s Memoirs of Jesus Christ,” by James 
Morrison. 2. Also, best Commentary on St. 
Matthew. C. W..B. 

1. Can any one inform us? It is not in 
our catalogue of theological literature. 2. We 
should prefer to await the forthcoming vol- 
ume in the International Commentary Series. 


I have been told that Oxford University, Eng- 
land, does not indorse the so-called higher criti- 
cism, but scrupulously adheres to the old views 
on those points with which the higher criticism 
deals. Is this correct? J. B. McC. 


Professors Cheyne, Driver, and Sanday, 
all of Oxford, who have done more in the 
higher criticism than any other three men in 


England, may be taken as fairly represent- 
tive of the influence of the University oa 
that subject. 


X.—Professor Nathaniel Schmidt’s addre: s 
at the Nashville Congress of Religion oa 
“ Biblical Criticism and’ Theological Belief.” 
now that it has been put in pamphlet forin 
by the journal in which it was first published, 
puts within reach of all those who are inte:- 
ested in the “higher,” or, as Professor 
Schmidt prefers to say, the “ historical ” crit- 
icism, the most full and satisfactory account 
of it that can be given in so brief compass. 
It can be had by addressing the publisher of 
“The New Unity,” Chicago, with inclosure 
of ten cents. 


“H.” asks as to an old song: 


“* Death comes down with reckless footsteps 
To the hall and hut; 
Think you death will tarry knocking 
Though the door is shut ?” 


“ H.” can find this hymn, number 183, in “ Gospel 
Hymns Consolidated,” embracing Numbers L., IL., 
IlI., and IV., words by the Rev. A. C. Coxe, 
D.D., music by George F. Root, page 159 of the 
book. A. H. McK. 


I have a very noble poem entitled “ Athana- 
topsis; or, A Vision of Immortality,” beginning 


“T, who essayed to sing in earlier days 
The Thanatopsis and the Hymn to Death, 
Wake now the Hymn to Immortality.” 


It is like in style to Bryant and his famous 
ode. Can anyone help me to the authorship and 
history of this hymn? I. 


For “ A Reader” (Dec. 11 issue).—“ Trinities 
and Sanctities: Lessons of the Days,” by Miss E. 
Merriam, was published by T. W. Ripley (Bos- 
ton, 1891), and is to be obtained of H. H. Carter, 
Somerset Street, Boston. I do not know the 
price. H. W. K. 


How can I find a copy of a poem entitled 
“The Man with a Musket,” beginning: 


“ They are building as Babel was built, to the sky 
With clash and confusion of speech.” 


F. D. S. 


Can any one give me any information as to 
who is the author of the following quotation: 
“ Where two fight the strongest wins, and truth 
and love are strength”? L. O. S. 


Will some one quote Professor Huxley’s 
famous definition of an educated man in which 
he speaks of the mind as “a clear, cold logic: 
engine”? Bw: }. 2: 


Whence is the quotation, “ The Lord of Hosts 
shall arm the right,” found in T. B. —. Rev- 
Z. H. C. 


olutionary Rising ”? 
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Books and Authors | 


Christian Institutions ! 


This volume is the sixth in the Interna- 
tional Theological Library. It has been 
foreshadowed by the author’s Lowell Lec- 
tures on the same theme, though it is evident 
that this volume is not the mere publication 
of those lectures, but a volume of which those 
lectures were a sort of first-fruit. It deals, 
in successive books, with the History of the 
Church, the Catholic Creeds and Develop- 
ment of Doctrine, and Christian Worship. 
It therefore covers substantially the same 
ground as that covered by the volume with 
the same title by Dean Stanley, and some- 
what the same ground covered by the two 
volumes of Professor Hatch, “ The Organiza- 
tion of the Early Christian Churches” and 
«The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
upon the Christian Church.” But it is more 
comprehensive in its scope and more com- 
plex in its treatment than any one of those 
three works. Professor Allen’s point of view 
is that of an evolutionist. He holds that 
there is a growth in the spiritual life, and a 
consequent growth in the manifestation of 
that life, whether in ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, liturgical forms of worship, or theolog- 
ical formularies of doctrine. This has come 
to be the now accepted point of view of all 
scientific students of history, but not of all 
ecclesiastical scholars. There are still some, 
perhaps many, of the latter who hold with 
Dean Burgon that there is a radical differ- 
ence between theology and all other science ; 
that whereas natural science is and must be 
progressive, theology is and must be station- 
ary, not to say reactionary ; that whereas all 
human sciences must look forward for their 
ideals, theology is a divine science and must 
look backward; that whereas the former are 
based on human experience and therefore 
must grow with the growth of human experi- 
ence, the latter is based on a divine revela- 
tion and must be unchanged and unchangeable. 
As Dr. Hatch has shown, those who hold 
this view do not hold to it consistently; they 
believe, apparently, in an evolution, both 
ecclesiastical and theological, which came to 
its consummation in the fourth century, and 
reached its final fruition theologically in the 
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Nicene Creed, and ecclesiastically in the Epis- 
copate; and they neither allow that there 
has been any spiritual progress since that 
time, nor go back to the Sermon on the 
Mount for their creed and the Mission of 
the Twelve for their Church organization. 
Dr. Allen belongs, as all who have read his 
“Continuity of Christian Thought” know, 
to the progressive or evolutionary or scientific 
school. This volume assumes Christ’s own 
theory of the kingdom—that it is “as ifa 
man should cast a seed into the ground, .. . 
and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how.” The Christianity of 
Jesus Christ is to Dr. Allen a seed; he traces 
the process of its growth, as that growth is 
manifested in Christian institutions—that is, 
in ecclesiastical organizations, theological 
beliefs, and Christian worship. It is perhaps 
not unjust to assume that Dr. Allen regards 
the question of the Church as the most im- 
portant question of our time, for he devotes 
one-half of his volume to tracing the growth 
of the Church, and divides the other half be- 
tween Christian Creeds and Christian Wor- 
ship. We shall here follow this estimate, 
and consider exclusively his treatment of the 
question of the Church. 

The notion that Jesus Christ framed an 
organization and prescribed the rules for its 
government, or even the principles to be 
observed in its ecclesiastical organization, has 
as little foundation as would the notion that 
he prescribed a theological formulary which 
all his disciples must accept. This doctrine 
of Apostolic succession is declared by Dean 
Alford to be a “fiction of which I find in the 
New Testament no trace.” Professor Hatch, 
Dr. Lightfoot, and now Dr. Allen, have his- 
torically verified this assertion by tracing the 
process through which the episcopate grew 
up. It was adopted gradually out of the 
Christian life which Jesus Christ came to im- 
part. In some sense the historical view con- 
firms the wisdom of the episcopate, and 
certainly puts it upon a more tenable and 
stable foundation than the old unhistoric 
notion that it was let down out of heaven like 
the New Jerusalem which John saw ready 
built descending out of heaven to the earth. 
But placed on a saner and more stable foun- 
dation, its character is changed. It is per- 
haps no less a divine institution, since growth 
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is a divine process; bu‘ it is not an institu- 
tion imposed by divine authority upon men, 
and to be accepted by all men everywhere, in 
all ages and under all circumstances and 
conditions. Christianity is a life; Church 
organizations, creeds, and liturgies are the 
expression of that life—a language in which 
it is uttered, a body in which it dwells—and 
not to be confounded with the life itself. 

The first indications of anything which can 
really be called an ecclesiastical organization 
appear in the Pauline writings. The references 
in the Gospels are prophetic, not historic, 
and neither from the mission of the Twelve 
nor from that of the Seventy can any con- 
clusions be justly drawn respecting the perma- 
nent principles of organization. We are in- 
clined to think—though in historical and 
exegetical criticism of Dr. Allen we speak 
with diffidence—that he places greater stress 
on some of the indications in the Pauline 
writings than they will justly bear. Paul’s 
references to pastors, teachers, evangelists, 
prophets, etc., by no means necessarily imply 
that there were separate orders or offices 
designated by these phrases. Indeed, in one 
sentence Dr. Allen himself implies as much— 
though he appears to us not to recognize 
the implication in his general treatment. He 
says: “ These three offices or spiritual func- 
tions—apostle, prophet, and teacher—may be 
said to have belonged to the ministry at 
large,” etc. Which were they, offices or 
functions? That is a very grave question, 
and on its determination very much concern- 
ing the vexed question of Apostolic authority 
for Church orders depends. In “The Cure 
of Souls” Dr. Watson has one chapter de- 
voted to Problems of Preaching, and one to 
The Work of a Pastor; but it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that Dr. Watson 
regards the preacher and pastor as separate 
offices. They are separate functions which 
may be performed by separate officers, as they 
are in some of our larger churches, or by the 
same officer, as they are in the great majority 
of our churches. In an analogous manner, 
there is almost nothing to indicate that in 
the Apostolic age there were any distinctive 
officers at all. The laity were preachers 
(Acts viii., 4), the deacons were preachers 
(Acts vi., 8, 10, 11), the elders were overseers 
or bishops (Acts xx., 17, 28), and both were 
preachers (Titus i.,9; 1 Tim. v., 17), and all 
were pastors (John xxi. 15, 16; x., 2) and 
teachers (Matt. xxviii., 18-20; Rev. xxii., 19), 
and might be prophets or evangelists. The 


differentiation of function in different officers 
grew up gradually, as the Church grew in 
magnitude and complexity. At first there wis 
no organization—just a life and life-bearers, a 
message and messengers. Even the distinc- 
tion between Apostles and other preachers 
was very vague and indeterminate. Anc 
Paul, who had never been elected to an 
apostolate, and never received ordination from 
the Twelve or any of them, and had never 
even so much as seen Christ in the flesh, 
insisted that he was an Apostle because he 
had seen Christ in spiritual vision and had 
received a commission directly from him to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen. 

In one other point, too, we should differ— 
though still with diffidence and hesitation— 
from Dr. Allen. He recognizes the influence 
of pagan and Jewish forces on ecclesiastical 
growth, but it appears to us that he recog- 
nizes it too little. A chief value of Professor 
Hatch’s work is his discernment of the fact 
that Christianity could not enter into pagan 
life without taking on something of pagan 
spirit and much of pagan forms. It is in the 
variety of the forms of life in the great 
Roman world that the secret is to be found 
of the variety of ecclesiastical forms in the 
early Church. Where the community was 
Greek the Church took on the form of the 
Greek community, and tended to become 
democratic and congregational; where the 
community was Jewish the Church took on 
the form of the Jewish community, and 
tended to become oligarchical and to vest the 
government in elders; and where the com- 
munity was Roman it took on the Roman 
form, and tended to become monarchical and 
to vest the ecclesiastical power in a single 
head, first a local bishop, eventually the 
Metropolitan of Rome. Since Rome in organ- 
ization dominated the world, as the Church 
pervaded the Roman Empire it assumed 
naturally, if not necessarily, the Roman 
form. Thus each of our denominations, in 
appealing to the early Church, has equal 
authority for its peculiar organization—that 
is, no authority at all. For the authority of 
the Papal and Episcopal Churches is Roman, 
that of the Presbyterian is Jewish, and that 
of the Congregational Church is Greek. 

These questions concerning Dr. Allen's 
book are questions of emphasis rather than 
of fundamental principles. That ecclesiasti- 
cal organization and: theological creeds are 
both matters of growth, not of specific and 
divine revelation, must, we think, now be re- 
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garded as substantially accepted by all schol- 
ars who accept and employ the scientific 
method in their study of Church history. 
The government of the churches differed in 
different places, and at different times in the 
same place. The prophets and teachers were 
at first the pre-eminent functions—they can 
hardly be called offices. But as time went on 
and Church administration grew more impor- 
tant, the overseers or episkopoi, who assumed 
or were intrusted with the administration, 
first of the charities of the Church, later of 
its varied work, grew in importance. As 
prophecy died out, and teaching based on 
tradition or early documents took its place, 
these overseers or episkopoi became first the 
guardians and then the guarantors of the 
docuinents which constituted the basis of the 
traditional teaching. Thus the functions 
were in time reversed, and the bishop be- 
came the superior, and the pastors and teach- 
ers the subordinates. Sometimes the bishop 
was assumed to be in the place of the Apos- 
tles; sometimes in the place of Christ, with 
his ministry under him as the Apostles were 
under Christ; sometimes neither analogy wes 
recognized or regarded; sometimes in the 
smaller parishes the same man fulfilled both 
functions. and was at once both teacher and 
administrator, or pastor and bishop. Against 
the tendency to create a hierarchy, with arch- 
bistops and metropolitans, there was at first 
a vigorous struggle. Cyprian, who exalted 
the bishopric, also contended, though in vain, 
for the equality of all the bishops. The 
monarchical spirit of the Roman Empire was 
too strong for the democratic spirit of the 
primitive Church, and the bishopric tended 
irresistibly to become a papacy. with a su- 
preme oversight over all the churches, or 
over the universal Church, by the Bishop of 
Rome. How far this growth, first of a bish- 
opric and then of a papacy, was a corruption 
of an earlier simplicity, and how far it was 
a necessary protection of the Church in the 
period of transition from the unseen influence 
of a world-dominating power, is rather a 
question for the philosopher than for the his- 
torian. The one indisputable fact, which 
history has now established beyond all ra- 
tional question, is that the philosopher is 
perfectly free to consider this question, that 
the form of Church organization is not deter- 
mined for the Church by a divine revelation 
which it is impious and disloyal to disregard, 
but was determined by the Church in the en- 
deavor to meet the conditions of its life and 





the exigencies of its work, and may be and 
should be determined by the Church in our 
time with the same freedom and by the same 
considerations. 


Social England ‘ 


“ Social England,” edited by Mr. Traill, and 
made up of the contributions of some fifty or 
more writers, each more or less of a special- 
ist in his own particular field, is a work of 
many merits and many defects. In an under- 
taking of this kind, in which an attempt is 
made to present the material, moral, and 
intellectual life of the English people through 
the medium of many pens, it is inevitable 
that, in spite of well-written articles and care- 
ful editorial work, the many variations of style 
and forms of presentation, the many degrees 
of historical accuracy, and the many shades 
of liveliness and dullness, will tend to make 
the work an encyclopedia rather than a his- 
tory, a series of articles treating of a common 
subject and arranged in chronological order, 
rather than a continuous record of the prog- 
ress of a nation. The relation of cause and 
effect, the interaction of forces and influences, 
the element of progress so indispensable in 
all modern historical work, will be wanting 
except so far as the reader is able to make 
the connections and to trace the relations for 
himself. 

This want, which is inevitably a part of the 
method that the publishers have adopted, is in 
this case enhanced by unsatisfactory editing. 
Mr. Traill is a well-known writer of biography 
and an essayist of eminent ability; but there 
can be little doubt that had he fully realized 
the responsibilities of his position and shown 
himself willing to do thoroughly the more 
laborious parts of his work, the results would 
not have left so much to be desired. Espe- 
cially in the earlier volumes, he has over- 
looked many redundancies and repetitions, has 
allowed some serious contradictions to stand, 
and in general has not exercised his editorial 
prerogatives to the extent of making opinions 
harmonize and correcting glaring faults of 
style. Mr. Traill should not have believed 
that his duty was done when he had selected 
a subject and contributors and written an in- 
troduction. It is reasonable to believe, how- 
ever, that the publishers were in haste to 
issue the work, that contributors were slow 
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in sending their articles and not disposed to 
take kindly to editorial supervision, and that 
time was not at the editor's disposal to revise, 
rearrange, cut down, and exclude matter as 
he would have liked to do. 

There are in this work too many contra- 
dictions. In the first volume three writers 
give us three views, which are hard to recon- 
cile, of the local institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons, while the anonymous articles on 
manners and customs after the Norman con- 
quest quote largely from Sir John Mande- 
ville’s “ Voiage and Travayl,” which Mr. 
Beazley, in the same volume, shows to be a 
collection of fashionable travelers’ tales with- 
out any historical value. In Volume V. there 
are two contradictory accounts of Lord Mel- 
ville’s naval administration; in Volume II., 
page 24, an anecdote is attributed to Clement 
VL., while on page 147 the name of the Pope 
is Clement V.; while in the same volume on 
page 69 Canterbury Hall is spoken of és hav- 
ing been a Benedictine house in 1363, and on 
page 109 another writer states that it did not 
become Benedictine until 1372. There are 
also many repetitions of the same facts; 
there are three accounts of Domesday Book, 
three of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, two of 
the Northwest Passage, three of the expedi- 
tions of the Cabots, and so on. 

But in the last three volumes there is 
marked improvement; for Mr. Traill has 
profited by experience and the criticisms of 
captious reviewers. Yet even here, though 
the contributions are more uniform in style 
and treatment, some are far too short, while 
many of those that are longer give the im- 
pression that their authors were bent only 
on giving information, without regard to the 
fact that the object of the work was to record 
the progress of the English people. The 
sections on constitutional history by Mr. 
Hassel and Mr. Lloyd Sanders are dull 
epitomes of well-known facts; even the ex- 
cellent indexes are marred by arbitrary titles 
(“ Language of Legal Documents,” “ Over- 
land Travel,” etc.), and in some of the vol- 
umes by unnecessary meagerness ; many of the 
titles to chapters are undignified (“ The Old 
Order Changed,” “ The New Order,” “ The 
New Forces,” etc.); while the lists of authori- 
ties show evidence of hasty compilation, as, 
for instance, Guizot, “ Histoire de Dix Ans” 
(there is no such work); Kinglake, “ History 
of the Russian War” (there is no such title) ; 
Delorde for Delord, and others. In matters 
of style the articles as a rule maintain a high 


standard. English cannot be better written 
than by Professor Maitland, Professor Sainis- 
bury, and Mr. Traill himself; and one won- 
ders why the editor, with such examples 
before him, should have allowed to pass 
unchallenged the involved and loosely ccn- 
structed sentences of Dr. Heath in his article 
on “Old English and Scottish Literature.” 

Nevertheless, the work is full of good 
things. Some of the articles are brilliant, 
the large majority are sound and scholariy, 
many are interesting, and but few are really 
poor. Mr. Beazley on exploration and geog- 
raphy, Mr. Clowes on the navy, Dr. Creigh- 
ton on public health, Mr. Prothero on farm- 
ing, have given us exceedingly good articles, 
and Miss Bateson on customs and manners 
has been singularly successful in catching 
the spirit of the life she narrates, and is at 
times very amusing. Mr. Reginald Poole and 
Mr. Hutton are both learned and interesting 
in their articles on religious history; Profes- 
sor Maitland writes with his usual grace and 
lucidity upon legal history ; Mr. Oman is at 
home on the subject of medizval warfare; 
Mr. Hewins, despite evident limitations of 
space, treats of commercial history with the 
touch of a master ; and it is hardly necessary 
to say that both Professor Saintsbury and 
Mr. Traill have given us very readable ar- 
ticles, the former upon Elizabethan, the lat- 
ter upon Victorian, literature. Whatever may 
be said regarding the value of the work asa 
whole, it is doubtful if any co-operative un- 
dertaking of the present day has gained the 
support of as many writers of first rank as 
has “Social England.” The actual merit of 
the articles taken separately should insure 
for the work a wide circulation. 





The ‘“ Westminster Gazette” says that 
as Mr. Algernon Ashton has been directing 
attention to the untended condition of the 
grave of Thackeray at Kensal Green, it may 
be interesting to some to learn that ten years 
ago a tablet was placed by members of the 
Thackeray family in the Church of the Holy 


Trinity at Ayr as a memorial of the eminent § 


novelist’s stepfather—Major Henry William 
Carmichael-Smyth. Below the record of his 
age and date of decease is the word “ Adsum,” 
and the following quotation from “ The New- 
comes ”’— it is no secret, of course, that Major 
Smyth was the original of Thackeray’s Colonel 
Newcome: “And lo, he whose heart was as 
a little child had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of the Master.” 
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Babylonian Exploration ' 


The other day the London “ Times” pub- 
lished a deeply interesting account of the 
explorations of Mr. John Henry Haynes, who 
for some years has been in charge of our ex- 
pedition engaged in excavating the mounds 
of Nufar, or Niffer, in Babylonia. Nufar 
marks the site of the ancient city of Nippur, 
the “ Older Bel” of the Semites. Its explora- 
tion was first undertaken in 1888 by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, under the direction 
of the Rev. Dr. John Punnett Peters. Mr. 
Haynes, who had accompanied the Wolfe 
expedition to Babylonia (1884) in the capacity 
of photographer and business manager, was 
included in like service in the University of 
Pennsylvania’s enterprise. Dr. Peters’s work 
was brought to a close in 1890. 

Nippur is situated about a hundred miles 
east of south from Baghdad. The main 
mound marks the site of the Ziggurat, or tem- 
ple stage tower, built about B.c. 2800. The 
arrangement bears strong resemblance to the 
early Egyptian pyramids, especially to the 
stepped pyramid of Sakkara. The question, 
of course, arises, Was the pyramid idea bor- 
rowed from Chaldea ? 

The platform on which the tower rests is 
made of crude bricks bearing the stamps of 
Sargon and his son, and is, therefore, a thou- 
sand years older than the excavated building. 
From these inscriptions we know not only that 
in 3800 B.c. the art of writing was already 
highly advanced, but also that earlier kings 
had built temples at Nippur. These remains 
have since been uncovered. Some were prob- 
ably erected before 6000 B.c., and are the 
oldest historical records in existence. 

This splendid total of archzological 
achievement is admirably set forth in the 
two volumes, just published, of Dr. Peters’s 
work on “ Nippur; or, Explorations and Ad- 
ventures on the Euphrates.” To him belongs 
the honor of discovering the oldest city and 
the oldest temple in the world—a city and 
temple as much older than Abraham as 
Abraham is older than our own day. The 
Temple of Bel was the religious center of the 
world’s once dominant people. At the time 
of the glory of Nineveh and Babylon, says 
Dr. Peters, the name Nippur was as familiar 
to the citizens of those cities as the names of 
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Nineveh and Babylon to us. Furthermore, 
Nippur exercised on their religious life an in- 
fluence as potent as that of Jerusalem on our 
own. 

Dr. Peters may well say that Assyrian and 
Babylonian research has been full of surprise. 
At Nineveh, Layard’s exploration brought to 
light buried cities and records antedating 
the earliest Greek and Roman civilization of 
which men then had any knowledge. The 
deciphering by George Smith of the libraries 
brought from Nineveh revealed the close 
connection existing not only between Babylo- 
nian and Hebrew civilization, but also the 
close similarity of the myths and legends of 
the two peoples. The work recently done in 
Babylonia, however, both by the University 
of Pennsylvania expeditions at Nippur and 
also by the French explorations at Tello, opens 
new vistas to us of a time antedating by sev- 
eral millenniums all recorded history. In this 
work Americans, especially Philadelphians, 
and most especially the graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, may well take honest 
pride. In modest language Dr. Peters de- 
scribes for us the inception and prosecution of 
the plan, but we can readily see that to his 
energy and tact the main success of that plan 
wasdue. The author’s style throughout is rest- 
fully simple and direct ; hence his description, 
whether of journeyings, adventures, or explo- 
rations, is genuinely graphic and of absorbing 
interest. Incidentally we learn much concern- 
ing Turkish and Arab character, concerning 
Constantinople and the Sultan’s government, 
and concerning the country lying between 
Alexandretta and Baghdad, Beirit and Bagh- 
dad, Baghdad and Ur of the Chaldees, Abra- 
ham’s fatherland and the birthplace of our 
own Civilization. 

At a meeting of the American Oriental 
Society in 1884 it was proposed to send an 
expedition to Babylonia. Among others to 
whom Dr. Peters applied as likely to assist 
the enterprise was the late Miss Catherine 
Lorillard Wolfe; and the Wolfe expedition, 
headed by that well-known Orientalist, Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, was thé result. A 
portion of Dr. Ward’s interesting diary ap- 
propriately forms one of the appendices to 
Dr. Peters’s first volume. After Dr. Ward’s 
return in 1886, Dr. Peters endeavored to col- 
lect funds to send out a second expedition, 
and the University of Pennsylvania expedi- 
tion followed, headed by Dr. Peters himself. 
The actual period of excavation was about 
six months (two months in 1889 and four in 
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1890). The endeavor was as important as 
any archeological enterprise ever attempted. 
The immense amount of inscribed material 
excavated is partly in the Imperial Museum 
in Constantinople and partly in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. It is esti- 
mated that between thirty and forty thousand 
inscribed objects have been brought away, 
the inscriptions on which cover a period of 
over five thousand years. Professor Hil- 
precht is editing these inscriptions and pub- 
lishing them in facsimile. After the texts 
have thus been rendered accessible to Baby- 
lonian scholars it is proposed to publish 
translations of them for the use of the general 
public. 

Mr. E. W. Clark, the founder and bene- 
factor of the University of Pennsylvania Ex- 
pedition, may regard Dr. Peters’s volume as in 
great degree a personal tribute; Mr. Clark’s 
portrait appropriately prefaces the text. He 


and the other public-spirited citizens of Phila- 
delphia not only endowed the first expedition, 
but raised funds—seventy thousand dollars in 
all—to send out the second and even a third. 


Books of the Week 


{The Books mentioned under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending December 17. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented 
by fuller reviews of the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 

Readers of The Outlook are so familiar 
with the vivacious and delightful stories which 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe has contributed from 
time to time to these columns that the collec- 
tion in book form of her most recent work, 
under the title /ém¢y, and Others, does not 
need to be commended to their favor. Her 
stories are always characterized by true feel- 
ing, whether it be of the pathos, tragedy, or 
humor of life. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

The Lady of the Violets, by Frank West 
Rollins, is a harmless specimen of the sort of 
fiction which finds its readiest sale on railway 
news-stands. It is full of adventures and ad- 
jectives. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

What may be called the Washington Re- 
naissance is marked by the quantity of stories 
dealing with Washington’s period which are 
now coming from the press. The latest ex- 
ample that has come to us is Mademoiselle 
de Berny, by Pauline Bradford Mackie. A 
noticeable feature of the book is found in the 
half-dozen charming illustrations. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston.) 
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Vivian of Virginia: Being the Memoirs 
of Our First Rebellion, by John Vivian, Esq., 
of Middle Plantation, Virginia, by Herbert 
Fuller, is a historical novel founded upon the 
stirring incidents of Bacon’s rebellion against 
the despotism of Governor Berkeley at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The ar- 
chaic style in which these memoirs are written 
often makes the dialogue a little woodeny, 
but there is no lack of life in the narrative 
itself. In complete accord with modern 
scholarship, and in enthusiastic accord with 
the spirit of modern democracy, the pages 
fairly glow with sympathy for Bacon and 
those who aided him in the fearless and 
largely effective protest for popular rights. 
The volume, which is attractively illustrated 
by Frank T. Merrill, is a welcome addition 
to our American historical novels. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. W. Pett Ridge is an English novel- 
ist of decided originality, sometimes even of 
excessive oddity. His new book, Secretary 
to Bayne, M.P., tells the story of a prince of 
some Eastern European nation, who comes 
to London to study life-problems, becomes 
Secretary to a stupid “M.P.,” finds in the 
East End of London Russian government 
spies and Nihilists, nearly becomes their vic- 
tim, falls in love with a beautiful Russian 
girl, and finally takes her back to his princi- 
pality. A very Dickens-like character is that 
of the villainous Cockney, Garwell. The tale 
is amusing, but not very well constructed. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.)——From 
the same publishers comes Spanish John, a 
strong and simple historical novel by William 
McLennan. The scene is laid partly in 
Rome and partly in Scotland, the time being 
that of the disastrous attempt of « Prince 
Charlie.” The young soldier whose _nick- 
name gives the title to the book is a gallant 
Scotchman of birth and courage, hot-headed 
and with absolutely no sense of humor, 
wherein he is cleverly contrasted with a brave 
and tender-hearted Irish priest who over- 
flows with drollery. There are some capital 
single scenes in the book, and as a whole it is 
spirited and entertaining —— Another novel 
of action from the same publishers is Molly 
Elliot Seawell’s Zhe Rock of the Lion, pri- 
marily a boy’s book, but quite good enough 
to rank with the rapidly increasing literature 
of adventure for older readers. Its hero is 
one of Paul Jones’s midshipmen, and Paul 
Jones himself is introduced in an interesting 
way. The midshipman becomes a prisoner 
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of war, is taken to Gibraltar and there sees 
much of the famous siege, having first wit- 
nessed the great naval battle of St. Vincent. 
Later he sees at Spithead the foundering of 
the Royal George, returning again to Gibraltar 
in time to witness the final great assault on 
the impregnable rock. Here is plenty of 
good material for such a story as this, and it 
is employed with remarkable skill. 

Many of our readers have seen Mr. Paul 
Carus’s parable “ Karma” in its quaint Jap- 
anese printing and illustration. In similar 
form is his Mirvdéna: A Story of Buddhist 
Philosophy. It is printed and illustrated in 
color by a Tokyo native firm, and in paper, 
color-printing, and all externals is Japanese to 
the last degree. Like “ Karma,” its lessons 
really belong to all philosophy and te all 
religion. (The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Messrs. E. B. Treat & Co. (New York) have 
republished Dr. William Hanna’s 7he Wars 
of the Huguenots. The work covers the 
great crucial Huguenot century only—namely, 
that from the accession of Francis I. (1515) 
to the death of Henry IV. (1610). 

An elaborately written, printed, and _ illus- 


trated record of travel in Korea by Isabella 
Bird Bishop comes to us from the press of 
the Fleming H. Revell Company (New York). 
Mrs. Bishop is an indefatigable explorer. 
Few men have penetrated so far into unex- 
plored portions of many semi-civilized coun- 


tries. Her Korean experiences were quite 
out of the ordinary, and they are related in 
the pleasantly familiar way which has given 
her former works so wide a reading. The 
book, Korea and Her Neighbors, gives many 
interesting pictures and accounts of the civ- 
ilization in far Eastern dominions which is 
apparently sooner or later to come into either 
peaceful or warlike conflict with the forces of 
western Europe. 

Picturesque Sicily, by William Agnew 
Paton, is a beautiful book. Mr. Paton is 
full of the Sicily of the past—Greek, Latin, 
and Saracen, as well as the Sicily which for 
hundreds of years has been the scene and 
victim of the contests of Normans, Germans, 
Spaniards, Austrians, and Savoyards. Many 
of the incidents, therefore, with which these 
pages are enlivened are drawn from history, 
but Mr. Paton’s eye has been constantly open 
to the picturesque and significant in the life 
about him, and some of the scenes he depicts 
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—such as the young recruit taking leave of 
his saddened and almost maddened mother— 
remain in the memory like things we have 
seen ourselves. It is a rarely good book of 
travels, with illustrations selected with rare 
judgment and executed with rare skill. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
POETRY 

Highly satisfactory from the standpoint of 
publisher and reader is 7ke Choir Visible, by 
Mary M. Adams. (Way & Williams, Chicago.) 
As we turn over page after page of this in- 
spiring book, however, it is not the ode giv- 
ing a title to the volume which remains dear- 
est in memory—ringing and meaningful as 
are the lines. Rather is it that yet more in- 
timate spiritual communion of such religious 
lyrics as * Thanksgiving ” and the “ Easter 
Hymn.” Mrs. Adams's poetry is not only a 
contribution to literature; it is a distinct help 
toward Christly living. 

The collection of verse entitled From Cliff 
and Scaur, by Benjamin Sledd, is mostly a 
plaintive piping, and on a rather slender pipe. 
There are ghosts, ruined homesteads, lonely 
battle-fields, insomnia, and the depths in 
plenty ; even June has shadows. Now and then 
a high light breaks upon us; oftener we detect 
a certain deft daintiness of touch which seems 
a woman’s rather than a man’s. There isa 
note of true feeling in many of the verses, 
especially in the closing sonnet, “ Virginia : 
Afterthought.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

While we find the Hymns and Verses of 
Louis F. Benson correct both in form and 
sentiment, we may frankly say that we fail 
to recognize any original, suggestive, or strik- 
ing quality in them. (The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia.) 

Columbia graduates will be interested in 
the little volume of Columbia Verse which has 
just been published by William Beverly Har- 
ison, New York. These verses possess the 
light-heartedness of pleasantry and correct- 
ness of meter which are characteristic of the 
general run of undergraduate poetry. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


Every chapter in Dr. Paul Carus’s Buddh- 
zsm is worth reading and pondering over, 
but the last chapter—on Buddhism and its 
Christian critics—is especially to be noticed. 
If the study of the great Indian system is 
indispensable for a proper comprehension of 
Christianity, a review of criticisms from Occi- 
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dental standpoints forms an integral and neces- 
sary part of such study. Dr. Carus does not 
fail to pay his respects to Messrs. Spence 
Hardy, Giitzlaff, Voigt, Thomas, and Monier- 
Williams. What our author has to say of 
missionaries should be read and heeded by 
missionaries everywhere. As a study in com- 
parative religion, as a clear demarcation be- 
tween the abstraction and passivity of Buddh- 
ism and the activity and salvation-in-struggle 
of Christianity, Dr. Carus’s volume is admi- 
rable. It is hardly less so in its illuminative 
description of the origin, basic concepts, phi- 
losophy, and psychology of Buddhism itself. 
The author’s calm judicial-mindedness and 
absence of mere sentimentalism peculiarly fit 
him for the work. His standpoint seems to 
be Buddhistic-Christian ; while he is emphatic 
enough in emphasizing certain advantages of 
Christianity over Buddhism, he believes that 
the eventual religion of mankind will be one 
which “ has.overcome the pagan notions of a 
special revelation, of atonement through blood, 
of wiping out the past, of the miraculous 
power of prayer, of the ego-consciousness as 
a kind of thing-in-itself, and of a creation out 
of nothing by a God-magician.” (The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) 

A devotional book of merit is Music for 
the Soul, aseries of daily readings for a year, 
from the writings of the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York.) This capital compilation has been 
arranged by the Rev. George Coates. 

ESSAYS, ETC. 

The Interest of America in Sea Power, 
Present and Future, by Captain A. T. 
Mahan, is a collection of the author’s maga- 
zine articles on this general subject during 
the past six or seven years. Both in point of 
information and style it contains the strong- 
est presentation yet made by an American 
naval officer of the belligerent foreign policy 
so dear to army and navy officials the whole 
world over. The opening chapter on “ The 
United States Looking Outward ” attempts to 
justify a departure from the traditional Ameri- 
can policy toward that of European nations by 
identifying the departure with the growing 
desire for larger foreign trade. The author 
forgets that this latter desire is but a revival 
of the Jeffersonian policy which our Civil 
War interrupted, and that at the present time, 
as at the beginning of the century, those who 
demand the larger trade relations are those 
who sympathize with Jefferson’s “ passion for 
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peace,” and that, again, the advocates of th 
strong navy which Jefferson abominated are 
as a rule, the partisans of restrictive taxe 

upon foreign commerce. In this country, a 

in England, where Cobden and Bright incar 

nated the Jeffersonian policies, the deman 

for a larger commerce has no kinship what 
ever with the Tory demand fora costly navy. 
In the succeeding chapter Captain Mahan 
recalls England’s glorious record as a colo 
nizer, as if this proved the advantage ofa mili 

tary policy; whereas England’s record, as dis 
tinguished from thatof the Continental nations, 
is a standing refutation of the military maxim 
that “trade follows the flag.” On the moral 
and spiritual phases of the question of a 
larger navy Captain Mahan at one time 
admits that the ultimate ‘ideal is universal 
peace, but at another time speaks as if war- 
like conflict were necessary to bring out our 
best moral qualities. Captain Mahan believes 
that the next century will witness a loss of 
Christian faith and an increase of material- 
ism which will increase war and make neces- 
sary greater armaments. His rule as to how 
great these armaments shall be is the same 
as that of the military parties abroad—name- 
ly, let this nation keep pace with the others. 
He distinctly avows that defensive equip- 
ment is not sufficient, and that we should 
prepare ourselves for offensive war. Need- 
less to say, his policy does not seem to us in 
the spirit of Christ. (Little, Brown & Co.. 
Boston.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A dreary mass of conversation between 
groups of people, two or three with theories 
most hazily defined, but the majority without 
theory or purpose in life, has been made into 
a volume with the title Zhe Mew Man, by 
Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer. (The Levytype 
Company, Philadelphia.) 

A new edition of Courage, by Ruth Ogden 
(F. A. Stokes Company, New York), has been 
issued. This is the story of a little girl who 
came to cheer the home of Hugh Masterson, 
the foreman in a machine-shop. Her quick, 
ready sympathy, her generous love, make 
“ Courage” a delightful companion for the 
boys and girls of ten and thereabouts. 

Professor John M. Manly, of Brown Uni- 
versity, has prepared the second volume of 
his Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean 
Drama with textual care and literary judg- 
ment. “Roister Doister,” “Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Nedle,” “Cambises,” ‘“€Campaspe,” 


“The Spanish Tragedie,” and a few less: 
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famous ancient plays are included. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 

Many really beautiful reproductions of 
photographs accompany Miss Ellen Strong 
Bartlett’s Historical Sketches of New Haven. 
The pictures recall to all who know the natu- 
ral beauties of the staid university town many 
delightful recollections, and present also 
much that is of peculiar and direct historic 
interest. The papers themselves are on “ The 
Green,” “ A New Haven Church ” (the Center 
Church), “The Grove Street Cemetery,” 
“Hillhouse Avenue,” and “ John Trumbull, 
the Patriot Painter.” The facts have been 
collected with care and due sense of propor- 
tion, and the sketches are in every way pleas- 
ant reading. (Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 
New Haven.) 


Literary Notes 

—The example set by the second Lord 
Tennyson is being followed by Mr. Leonard 
Huxley, who is writing a biography of his 
distinguished father. 

—It is said that the biography of the late 
Charles A. Dana, containing many important 
letters, will be published probably in the 
autumn of 1898. 


—An English bookseller who happens to 
have only a nodding acquaintance with the 
letter “h ” was asked the other day by a lover 
of the “ Rubdiyat” for a copy of “Omar.” 
He promptly offered the inquirer a volume of 
the « Iliad.” 


—An inquirer lately asked for the address 
of the publishers of Mr. John Graham 
Brooks’s pamphlet on consumers’ duties. A 
limited number of these pamphlets may be 
obtained at the publishers’ price, by applying 
at the office of the Consumers’ League of 
New York, Room 513, United Charities 
Building, 105 East Twenty-second Street. 


—The London “ Answers” says that— 


Carlyle’s severest critic, and a critic of his own 
school, was an old parish roadman at Eccle- 
fechan. 

“Been a long time in this neighborhood ?” 
asked an English tourist. 

“Been here a’ ma days, sir.’ 

“Then you’ll know the Cariyles ‘iss 

“ Weel that ! A ken the whole of them. There 


) Was, let me see,” he said, leaning on his shovel 
» and pondering ; “ there was Jock; he was a kind 
50’ throughither sort o’ chap, a doctor, but no a 


bad fellow, Jock—he’s deid, mon.” 

“And there was Thomas,” said the inquirer, 
b eagerly, 

“Oh, ay, of coorse, there’s Tam—a useless, 





munestruck chap that writesin London. There’s 
naething in Tam; but, mon, there’s Jamie, owre 
in the Nowlands—there’s a chap for ye. Jamie 
takes mair swine into Ecclefechan market than 
any ither farmer i’ the parish.” 


—The article on the “« Nominating Ballot ” 
by Mr. F. M. Brooks, published in The Outlook 
of December 18, has attracted a good deal of 
attention as presenting an apparently effect- 
ive and sensible method of reforming the pri- 
maries. The article has been put in pam- 
phlet form, and this pamphlet may be obtained 
free of charge by writing to Mr. F. M. Brooks, 
35 Warren Street, New York City. 


Books Received 


For the week ending December 17 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
aon, Rev. Alexander, D.D. Music for the Soul. 
Arranged by the Rev. George Coates. $1.50. 
P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Marshall, Clara, M. D. The Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. $1.50. 
. & T. CLARK speueunen 
The Expository Times. Edited y the Rev. James 
Hastings, D.D. Vol. VIII. 
‘TON & MAINS, NEW ¥ 
The Berear. Beg: nner’s Lesson Book eng 1898. 15 cts. 
The Berean Interisediate Lesson Book for 1898. 15 cts. 
The ~— a Lesson Book for 1898. 15 cts. 
Pease, Geo ew Testament History. 10 cts. 
Bicknell, Piecing L. Violets and Other Poems. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., NEW YORK 
The Daught — and the King’ sSon. By a King’s 
er. 


Conaalia, ) . Not In It. 75 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Manly, John Matthews. Specimens of the Pre-Shak- 
sperean Drama. Vol. II. 
WILLIAM BEVERLY HARISON, NEW YORK 
Columbia Verse. (1892-1897.) $1 net, $1.10 postpaid. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Paton, William Agnew. Picturesque Sicily. § 
Seawell, Molly Elliot. The Rock of the Lion. 
McLennan. Jilliam. Spanish John. $1.50. 
Ridge, W. Pett. Secretary to Bayne, M.P. '¢ 
Briscoe, Margaret Sutton. Jimty. and Others. 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., nears 
Fuller, Herbert. Vivian of Virginia, | $ 
Mackie, Pauline B. A Story of Valley Fo ca. $1.50. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Rollins, pina W. The Lady of the Violets. $1. 
HE LEVYTYPE CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Obeshotteee, Ellis P. The New Man. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Mahan, Captain A. T. The Interest of America in Sea 
Power, Present and Future. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
Carus, Dr. Paul. 
$1.25. ? 
Carus, Dr. Paul. Nirvana. $l. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, BOSTON 
Vose, James Gardiner, D.D. Children’s Day. 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, D.D. Real Preaching. 
Baptismal Certificate. 15 cts. 
Treasure Texts for Youthful Memories. 4 cts. each. 
Barton, — E. Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in-Law. 
P, PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Sledd, Benjamin, From Cliff and Scaur. $1.25. 
EMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Bishop, foabolin Bird. Korea and Her Neighbors. $2. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Ogden, —_. “Courage.” $1.25.. 
B. TREAT & CO., NEW YORK 
Hanna, William, D.D. The Wars of the Huguenots. $1. 
TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, NEW HAVEN 
Bartlett, Ellen Strong. Historical Sketches of New 
Haven. 


2.50, 
$1.50. 


25. 
$1.50. 


CHICAGO 
Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO 
Adams, Mary M. The Choir Invisible and Other Verse. 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 
Benson, Louis F. Hymns and Verses. 
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Dr. Farrar’s Resignation 


The Rev. James M. Farrar, D.D., pastor 
of the First Reformed Church of Brooklyn, 
has announced that he will soon resign his 
pastorate and devote himself to labor in the 
country without salary. It is said that he is 
now in receipt of a salary of $6,000, and has 
a large and united congregation; that he will 
resign this pastorate and work among people 
as he may have opportunity. Of the motive 
that inspires him there can be no criticism. 
The desire to work unhindered by even the 
suspicion on the part of the people that he is 
serving God for gain is one which every 
earnest minister daily feels. Dr. Farrar may 
find peculiar opportunities in the work which 
he proposes to undertake; but it is fair to 
raise the question whether the pastor of a 
large and influential church is not in a posi- 
tion to do more, in spite of his limitations, 
than he would be in a narrower field and 
freed from the limitations. Few ministers 
are suspected of working merely for gain. 
There are other ways than living without 
salary to prove their disinterestedness. That 
Dr. Farrar may be able to realize his ideals 
we devoutly hope. Men of such spirit are 
all too few, whether they are in receipt of 
salaries or without them. To our mind the 
salary is a small matter when compared with 
a consecrated life. The question is not so 
much what a man receives as how he uses 
what he receives. It is stated that Dr. 
Farrar proposes to move to Pennsylvania and 
live upon a farm. If he has some plan for 
the evangelization of country districts, surely 
a great work awaits him. Whatever he pro- 
poses, we are sure that such a spirit will make 
itself felt in some beneficent work for indi- 
viduals and society. 


General Missionary Secretary of the 
Episcopal Church 
The Board of Managers of Missions of 
the Episcopal Church has elected as its Sec- 
retary the Rev. Edward S. Lines, D.D., rector 
of St. Paul’s Church in New Haven, Conn. 
The position is an honorable and responsible 
one, and all who know Dr. Lines feel that no 
better choice could have been made. At the 


time of our writing his decision has not been 
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announced. We take from the * Churchman ’ 
the following sketch of the life of Dr. Lines 

Dr. Lines is a native of Connecticut, and wa 
prepared for college at the Episcopal Academ) 
at Cheshire. He was graduated from Yale Un 
versity in 1872, and from the Berkeley Divinity 
School in 1874. He was ordained to the diacon- 
ate in 1874 by Bishop Williams, and was advanced 
to the priesthood by the same bishop. From 
1874 to 1879 he was rector of Christ Church, 
West Haven, Conn. In 1879 he accepted the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, 
which important charge he still holds. He has 
been a deputy to the General Convention from 
the diocese of Connecticut since 1889, and was 
for some years a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee. He is now Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund of 
Connecticut and of the Trustees of the Episcopal 
Academy. He is also an examining chaplain, 
a member of the Diocesan Committee on Con- 
stitution and Canons, and President of the Board 
of Directors of the New Haven Public Library. 
In 1897 Yale University, his Alma Mater, con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 


A Better Hymnology 


The Brotherhood of the Kingdom has 
issued an address to the Christian public in 
behalf of a more truly Christian hymnology. 
It calls attention to the few hymns that have 
direct relation to the kingdom of God, and 
the large number that have to do with doc- 
trinal themes. We have had the same thought 
in studying many of our hymn-books, but all 
are not alike; and it must not be forgotten 
that, while under the distinct heading of the 
kingdom of God the hymns may be few, all 
that concern Christian work, the life of Christ, 
the fruits of the Spirit, and missions at home 
and abroad, have a relation to that subject. 
The address suggests, however, that while 
there are many hymns for use at foreign mis- 
sionary meetings, those for home work are 
limited innumber. The writers of the address 
raise the question whether there is a single 
hymn which will stir the conscience concern- 
ing the condition of any slum in any great 
city. Perhaps not exactly “stir the con- 
science,” but there are many hymns that 
make us anxious to follow Christ in the hum- 
blest service. Such hymns, for instance, are 
Miss Havergal’s “ Who is on the Lord's 
Side?” Stopford Brooke’s superb hymn be- 
ginning, “ When the Lord of love was here :” 
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and Washington Gladden’s “O Master, let 
Mme walk with Thee!” With the spirit of 


Tithe address we are in sympathy, and we com- 
“mend its suggestions to future workers inthis 


A Live Church ' 
The Temple Methodist Episcopal Church 
in New York, of which the Rev. S. Parks 
Cadman is the pastor, is a live and aggress- 
jivechurch. It represents probably as well 
jas any other church in New York the « for- 
jward movement.” Articles in the Christmas 
number of the “ Temple Herald,” the organ 
of the church, give an account of the work. 
' The location is below Fourteenth Street on 
Seventh Avenue, in the midst of a dense 
population. The roll shows a membership of 
about one thousand. During the year more 
than 2,600 services have been held. The 
pastor has two ministerial assistants, as well 
as several unordained helpers. A great fea- 
ture is the music. Among the forms of or- 
ganization are the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, a sewing-school, millinery and 
dressmaking classes, circles of King’s Sons 
sand Daughters, a literary department, a 
Bureau of Help, and a Kindergarten. This 
isonly a sample of what is being done. Is 
itnot about time for the cry that the Church 
is failing in its duty to the masses to be 
somewhat modified? If by it is meant that 
a suburban church is not doing the work of 
one in a densely populated city, it is correct; 

but no such work could be done. 


A World’s Foreign Mission Congress 

It is announced in the daily press that a 
World's Congress of the Protestant Foreign 
Missionary Societies of America, Great Brit- 
ain,and Europe, similar in aim and character 
to the World’s Missionary Conference held 
in 1888 in New York, will be held in April, 
| '900, in this country. The invitation has 
been issued in behalf of the American soci- 
eties, signed by the Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
9 of Boston, as Chairman, and the Rev. H. N. 
Cobb, D.D., of New York, as Secretary. This 
invitation asks each society to be represented 
by two or more delegates in an Ecumenical 
Conference to be held in New York beginning 
April 20, 1900, and to continue for ten days 
from that date. The preparation of a pro- 
gramme, it is said, will be begun at once. 
Such a conference ought to be of the greatest 
value, and it will be if there is an honest 
meeting of the questions which just now 
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should receive serious attention from those 
engaged in foreign mission work. We ven- 
ture to make a few suggestions as to some 
subjects which ought to be squarely faced. 
First: The evils of denominationalism on the 
foreign field. An example of what we mean 
may be found in the recent action of certain 
denominational leaders in regard to the work 
in Persia. Second: There ought to be a 
calm and scholarly consideration of the rela- 
tion of Christianity to the ethnic religions, 
We say scholarly, for it is very easy to treat 
this subject in such a way as will not com- 
mend it t6 the thinking world. Third: There 
ought to bea really profound and thorough 
inquiry as to the cause of skepticism concern- 
ing the value of foreign missionary work. 
These are only sample subjects. The num- 
ber might be largely increased. What the 
Christian world needs now more than any- 
thing else is a straightforward and frank 
consideration of the questions which are vital 
to the progress of the kingdom of God. We 
hope that this Congress will show in a con- 
spicuous way what thorough work can be 
done by such a body. 


Mrs. Houghton’s Lectures 


We think we shall be doing many churches 
and communities a favor by mentioning a 
course of lectures on “ The Bible as Litera- 
ture,” by Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton, 
associate editor of the “ Evangelist.” It has 
been the writer’s privilege to hear several of 
the lectures. They show that the lecturer 
has carefully studied the modern sources of 
information on her subject. She refrains 
from entering too largely into disputed ques- 
tions, but gives to her hearers in a fine and 
conservative form the results of modern 
scholarship. We mention two of her lectures 
as examples: one on “ The Song of Songs,” 
the other on ‘- The Law and Modern Society.” 
The first is made thrillingly attractive by 
about the only reasonable interpretation 
which the book has ever had. “ The Law 
and Modern Society” is one of the clearest 
expositions of the Mosaic legislation to which 
we have ever listened. With perfect perspi- 
cuity and simplicity it shows that even we, in 
this nineteenth century, in most things have 
not surpassed the Hebrew Lawgiver. Many 
churches need just the information which 
Mrs. Houghton’s lectures contain. Mrs. 
Houghton is trying to do for the Old Testa- 
ment what many others are attempting for 
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Chaucer and Shakespeare, Browning and 
Tennyson. 


A Silver Jubilee 


The list of long pastorates in this country is 
longer than many people imagine. It would 
not be difficult to count a score or more of 
ministers of not more than fifty years of age 
who have been for twenty years or more in 
the same pastorate. A respectable list could 
also be made of those who have passed the 
limit of twenty-five years of service in the 
samechurch. This number is now increased 
by the completion of twenty-five years by the 
- Rev. M. C. Julien in the pulpit of the Trini- 
tarian Church in New Bedford, Mass. The 
exact date which marked the quarter-century 
there was December 11. The “ Messenger,” 
which is evidently the organ of the church, 
contains an account of the ministry of the 
pastor. On the 1lth of December a purse 
of gold was presented to Mr. Julien by the 
society. On Sunday he preached his anni- 
versary sermon, and in the evening of that 
day congratulatory addresses were given by 
various ministers and friends. One interest- 
ing fact is mentioned in the paper, namely, 
that during the twenty-five years Mr. Julien 
has preached in one instance to four genera- 
tions of one family. Mr. Julien is a graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary, and well 
known in New York, of which city we believe 
he is a native. He is a man of decided abil- 
ity, still in the prime of life, and has made a 
deep impression by his peculiar gifts upon 
the city in which so large a part of his life 
has been spent. The church and the pastor 
are both to be congratulated. Such anniver- 
saries, although we believe increasingly nu- 
merous, are not so large in number as to be 
passed without notice. If we may judge 
from the record of the celebration, the beau- 
tiful relation between this pastor and the peo- 
ple, if life is spared, is likely to be continued 
to a golden jubilee. 


Another New Sect 


Dispatches from Chicago indicate that an- 
other new sect has been launched in the United 
States. It is called “The Polish-Catholic 
Church of America.” At first it had three 
parishes, all in Chicago. The head of this 
movement is Bishop Anthony Koziowski. 
He has just returned from Europe, where he 
has received ordination as a Bishop. Of 
course this ordination has not come from 
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Rome. It came by way of the Catholic 
Christian Church of Switzerland. We cuote 
as follows from the Chicago “ Times-Heraid :” 

By this act a new sect is formally established 
in America, which occupies the position of rec. 
ognizing the Roman Pontiff as primate of the 
Occident, of subscribing to the Roman Catholic 
faith as based on the foundation of the Apostles, 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
the traditions of the Fathers, the Athanasian 
Creed, and the Council of Trent, except such de- 
crees as touch upon the Roman jurisdiction and 
hierarchy, yet affirming also complete liberty in 
local self-government and the investment of 
property in the local parish organizations. The 
priesthood of the new church speak of the move- 
ment as the “ American reformation,” and pre- 
dict that it will rapidly absorb most of the Polish- 
American Catholics. About seventeen thousand 
communicants are claimed by the three parishes 
in Chicago after but four years of existence. 
The movement has spread into a dozen other 
cities. Bishop Koziowski now stands at the head 
of this sect in America. 


Missionary Work Among the Poor Blacks of 
New York City 


A correspondent who is well acquainted 
with the facts writes as follows : 

Between Fiftieth and One Hundred and 
Thirtieth Streets, Park Avenue to the East 
River, there are between five and six thousand 
colored people. Ninety-seventh Street east 
of Park Avenue represents the center of den- 
sity. The presence of these people in such 
large numbers is due toa very general exodus 
some years ago from Bleecker Streetand vicin- 
ity, their places having been filled by Italians. 
Frequently on the upper East Side large tene- 
ments will be found with mixed tenants. This 
is the only hopeful result of the change thus 
far noticeable. German landlords unhesitat- 
ingly declare the colored more peaceable than 
the Irish, less destructive than Hungarians, 
and more cleanly and freer from eruptive 
diseases than the Servians thronging the 
neighborhood. In many streets large apart: 
ment-houses are filled with a more fortunate 
class than the average. The rents average 
$22 per month. Through a wide acreage the 
average colored family is distressingly poor. 
Their opportunities for securing wages ade- 
quate for mere creature comforts are pitifully 
limited. Through the existence of bitter local 
prejudice they are colonized in spots, the idle 
and dissolute indiscriminately with the indus 
trious and honest. Judged by no other stand- 
ard of fitness than color and race ties, in 
the idea of the general public they are all on 
a level, and that level fixed by the reputa 
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tion of the corner-saloon loungers. The few 
churches scattered among them are too poor 
to sustain other than Sabbath services and 
orthodox prayer-meetings. There is no place 
where a colored woman of the district or 
those out in service may feel free to spend 
an evening under moral and uplifting in- 
fluences such as are provided for other people 
of parallel moral condition. The only places 
really open to black women and girls—the 
only places that seem to make special effort 
to interest masses living in darkness on the 
upper East Side—are the places of amuse- 
ment provided by vice and sin. The girl of 
good parents is sought out and made a shin- 
ing example to prove absence of prejudice 
among many who work among the prejudiced 
foreign element. But for the bottom-stratum 
girl or woman there is nothing but the saloon 
and dance-hall. Wanton destroyers of youth- 
ful virtue have made fearful gains through 
this medium, and the result is worse than 
mere words can depict. There is very great 
need for a Christian house of rest, in which 
can be located sewing-classes for girls and a 
pleasant reading-room fitted with games and 
proper diversions for the youth, and a free 
kindergarten for the unfortunate little ones. 

The black woman and girl have been over- 
looked by all of the agencies now at work 
among the submerged class. They need 
contact with loving, merciful humanity. Their 
development under the conditions briefly out- 
lined here should awaken sympathy among 
Christian men and women. 

An effort is now in progress, started and 
administered by a small company of colored 
mothers. It is known as the White Rose 
Mission, in East Ninety-seventh Street. They 
have five small rooms where mothers’ meet- 
ings, a girls’ sewing-class, meetings for fathers 
and young men, and a weekly kindergarten 
are held, sustained by voluntary workers. It 
isundenominational. It was undertaken as 
an experiment. The results more than fulfill 
their expectations, and justify an appeal to 
Christian influences for permanent establish- 
ment, 


Common Sense from an Anglican Bishop 

The Rev. Dr. Ingraham, late Warden of 
Oxford House in East London, has been 
recently made Bishop of Stepney. In a 
sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London not long since, he made some sugges- 
tions which show that his training in the slums 
of the East End has not been without effect. 
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He suggests that there should be a continual 
passing to and fro between the foreign and 
home field, and that young men should spend 
several years of their ministerial lives abroad 
before beginning their work at home. His 
illustration he draws from the social settle- 
ment work. Many who are going into the 
ministry and into other fields spend some time 
in the social settlement, thus becoming ac- 
quainted with men and life, and are, therefore, 
better qualified for their future career. The 
Bishop of Stepney would have it as natural 
for the young clergy to find themselves at 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Calcutta, or Zanzibar, as 
now for an undergraduate to find himself in 
one of the social settlements at home. He 
uses these words: 


There must be no talk of a man having put his 
hand to the plow. . . . He has to test his vo- 
cation, and he scarcely can test it unless he tries. 
A vast majority will stay, at any rate for a good 
spell of work, and when they do come back they 
will be apostles of the colonies or apostles of the 
mission field from which they have come, as un- 
dergraduates or graduates who have stayed in 
Bethnal Green are the apostles of the Oxford 
House. 


Commenting on this statement, the editor of 
the “Guardian” makes some sensible re- 
marks, which we think may well be quoted in 
full : 


When men complain that there is no work for 
them at home, why are not they more ready to 
take work abroad? Have they “faced the fact 
that there are three vacancies in Lahore, three in 
Madras, and seven in Delhi, for all of which 
there is money provided to pay the worker, but 
no workers yet to go”? If it were a common 
thing for men to work on some mission in India 
or the colonies until they are thirty-five, we might 
hear fewer complaints of the impossibility of get- 
ting a curacy after that age. The grievance 
would then be transferred to the incumbents, and 
have as its text the impossibility of finding a cu- 
rate under thirty-five. The only objection that 
we can imagine is that a young man might plead 
that he had no vocation for mission work. But 
in that case might he not do well to begin the 
inquiry a little earlier, and to ask himself whether 
the absence of vocation did not cover a larger 
field—whether, in short, he were fitted for the 
clerical life at all? Officers in the army think it 
not a hardship but an honor to be sent on foreign 
service for a part of their career: why should a 
different feeling be apparently common among 
officers in the Church ? 


There are really no serious objections which 
can be offered to the suggestion of the Bishop 
of Stepney. It may be said that the young 
men will remain abroad only long enough to 
get fitted for the work, and then will give it 
up. The reply will be: Many will doubtless 
remain, and all will give the missionaries the 
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advantage of their help for a limited time, 
while they themselves secure such an appre- 
ciation of what the ministry and missionary 
service are as could be secured in no other 
way. Another thought occurs to us, which 
has ;been hinted at above. Many ministers 
without fields profess to be anxious to work 
for the kingdom. Ifno field opens for them 
at home, why should they not take up work 
abroad? There are not too many ministers 
in the world, but there are too many in some 
localities. What is needed is not a diminu- 
tion of the number, but a better adjustment 
of the forces. 


A Christian Socialist Church 

A valued Philadelphia correspondent sends 
us the following: “A radical church has ap- 
peared recently ina conservative city. About 
two months ago the Christian Socialist Church 
of Philadelphia held its first meeting in a 
small and inexpensive hall in an obscure 
street. Since then it has moved to a com- 
modious and attractive hall on Thirteenth 
Street above Girard Avenue, where services 
are held every Sunday evening at eight o’clock. 
Luther S. Kauffman, an able and eloquent 
lawyer, is pastor of the church, and its origi- 
nator and leading spirit. A convert to So- 
cialism, and a lifelong Christian, Mr. Kauffman 
was forcibly impressed with the great har- 
mony existing between Socialism and the 
unadulterated teachings of Christ. He be- 
lieved they would exert a mighty influence for 
good in religious, conservative Philadelphia 
if combined and embodied in a church. Im- 
parting his views to a number of his friends, 
the church was duly organized and Mr. Kauff- 
man elected pastor. Under his leadership 
the church is devoid of narrowness. Mem- 
bership is open to all who desire ‘ to be good 
and do good.’ No assent to a creed is re- 
quired. Each one is free to his belief, if in 
his practice he is, or tries to be, helpful to 
humanity. The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man is not written in any 
creed of the church, but it is impressed in the 
heart of every member. The church moves 
‘back to Christ,’ and forward to the estab- 
lishment of God's kingdom on earth by means 
of Christian Socialism Its members believe 
that the saving of the Nation from the evils 
that threaten to destroy it will not be by 
ballot or bullet, but by a religious revival, in- 
spired by love of God and man, and guided 
by the teachings of the greatest Socialist that 
ever lived, Christ Jesus. The church intends 
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to put its preaching into practice as far and 
as fast as its means and our present socia 
system will permit. In the near future, j 
possible, various co-operative enterprises wil 
be started, to economize the resources of it 
members and to give work to the unemployed 
These will include a co-operative store jy 
Philadelphia, and a co-operative colony. prob 
ably, in the State of Delaware. The energieg 
of the church are not to be expended in merg 
prayer and profession. Its faith is 
shown by works.” 


to bq 


Mission Work in South Africa 
In the December number of te “ Mission 
ary Review” the Rev. Edward H. (lenny 








of England, a missionary, gives an interest 
ing account of the work of missionaries j 
the Barbary States from the beginning. Th 
primitive Christian Church which flourishe 
in this region in the early centuries entirel 
died out after the Mohammedan invasion 
The people had no Bible in their own vernac 
ular, and the country was isolated becaus 
of its location between seas on the north an 
west and deserts on the south and east. Th 
writer mentions several different attempts t 
re-evangelize the country which were of shor 
duration; but in 1876 the visit of Mr. an 
Mrs. George Pearse to Algeria was the b 
ginning of a work which led to the establish 
ment of the North African Mission, in whic! 
Mr. Glenny himself co-operated. At thi 
time there were no missions to the natives o 
the Barbary States, though there were severa 
pastors working among the French Protest 
ants and missions to the Jews in Tunis, A 
giers,and Mogador. Since then others ha\ 
entered the field. Work is now being don 
there by the British and Foreign Missionar 
Society; by the French Wesleyans; by th 
Southern Morocco Mission; by the Gospé 
Union, associated with Mr. and Mrs. Baxte 
of the “ Christian Herald ;’ by Mr. Herman 
Harris, and by the World’s Gospel Union 
Kansas. Most of the pastors referred to a 
to be found in Algeria, and are supported | 
the French Government. They do not, as 
rule, extend their labors beyond the nomin 
Protestants whom they represent. Thef 
have also been occasional other workers ! 
this country. The Mohammedans of th 
Barbary States number more than 1 2,(00,("" 
as against less than 1,000,000 Europeans an 
Jews. It is to these Moslems that most 
the missionaries have gone. The same dif 
culties have prevailed as in all Mohammed 
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lands. While the interference of Turkish 
officials has not to be faced except in Tripoli, 
on the other hand, the jealousy of the French 


‘Government has considerably hampered the 


work in Algeria. Many of the conditions, 
however, are very hopeful, especially when 
conirasted with those prevailing fifteen years 
ago. The attitude of the people is much 
changed, especially in neighborhoods where 
they have come in contact with the mission- 
aries—largely brought about by the influence 
of the missionaries’ lives and the kindness 
shown in the medical missions. 


Father John 

The * Churchman” of December 11 pub- 
lished an interesting article on Father John 
and his now somewhat famous book which 
bears the peculiar title “ My Life in Christ.” 
The book has already a wide circulation in 
Russia and even England. Father John isa 
priest of the Russian Church, and lives in the 
city of Cronstadt on the Finland Gulf. For 
over forty years he has ministered as a priest 
inthe Holy Eastern Church. About seven 
years ago he celebrated his thirty-fifth anni- 
versary in the ministry. He is a man of very 
remarkable influence and of the loftiest char- 
acter. Wherever he goes crowds follow him, 
believing that he possesses some miraculous 
gift. It is said that the report of his presence 
in any house in St. Petersburg brings throngs 
of poor people to get within the range of his 
healing power; but he does not himself claim 
that he has any special power. The feeling of 
tie people is the reverence paid to his lofty 
spiritual character. The London “ Times” 
speaks of him as one who seems to approach 
in these days to the first Apostles. He has 
carried on a vast work of charity, but without 
any parade; and while enormous sums have 
passed through his hands, he is himself poor. 
He is not a dreamer, but one whose whole 
life is given to good works. The article from 
which we have quoted says: “ His influence 
for good among the Russian masses, who have 
not yet reached the state of cynical unbelief 
of the lower orders in other countries, is 
greater perhaps than that of any Russian 
under the Czar.” He is a great believer in 
the power of prayer, and his faith is evidently 
much like that of many in our time who put 
emphasis upon what are known as “ faith 
cures.” An interesting account is given of 
the visit of the Archbishop of York to Father 
John, The servants of the hotel gathered 
about the priest to receive his blessing, al- 
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though all were not members of his commun- 
ion, some being Mohammedans and some 
German Lutherans. All seemed to feel the 
spell of his lofty character. His book itself, 
which is very voluminous and not likely to 
have a large circulation in this country, sug- 
gests in some things the style of St. Angus- 
tine. It is not within the province of this 
department to speak of the book itself; the 
man, however, is one of the great figures of 
the religious world. In Russia his position 
is probably greater than that occupied by 
any single minister among English-speaking 
nations in his own country. 


The Union Church in Leipzig 

We have received the annual report of the 
American-British Evangelical Union Church 
of Leipzig for the year 1897, of which the 
Rev. J. E. Maxwell is pastor. These union 
churches in foreign cities are of great impor- 
tance. They are usually located where there 
is a large student colony which is dependent 
for its religious opportunities upon them. 
Most of this service is done through the 
Church of England, but here and there 
Scotch and American churches are doing ex- 
cellent work; as, for instance, the American 
Church in Berlin and the American Church 
in Paris. As in all cases of this kind, the 
most serious problem before the Church in 
Leipzig is the financial one. The congrega- 
tion is constantly changing. There is no 
regular fund upon which to depend. The 
greater part of the congregation consists of 
American students, whose voluntary contribu- 
tions are necessarily small. About fifteen 
hundred dollars a year is needed from other 
sources to make the work efficient and really 
successful. Those who have the matter in 
charge are justified in making their appeal to 
parents and friends in the United States who 
have sons and daughters studying in Leipzig. 
They need just the kind of help and influence 
which will come only from such a church. 
We commend not only the church in Leipzig, 
but other similar churches, to the considera- 
tion of those who have money to give for 
religious purposes. Subscriptions for this 
cause should be sent to the American-British 
Church, Leipzig, care of the bank of Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, Leipzig, or to their branch 
house, 15 William Street, New York City. 


The usual yearly Tuskegee Negro Conference 
convenes at Tuskegee, Wednesday, February 23, 
1898. 
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“The Oldest American Author” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The item you quote (Dec. 18) from the 
Boston “ Herald ” as to Thomas Dunn English 
being the “oldest American author,” and 
Richard H. Stoddard the only one “to rival 
him in this respect,” needs some correction, 
as Julia Ward Howe was born one month 
(and two days, to be precise) before Mr. 
English, while Edward Everett Hale is three 
years, and Colonel T. W. Higginson two years, 
older than Mr. Stoddard. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether any one can be found 
“ to rival” Mrs. Howe “in this respect.” 

W. 1. F. 


Amherst, Mass. 


Credit Where Due 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Permit me to call your attention to the fact 
that the invitation to the Lord’s table, quoted 
by the Rev. J. R. Davies in the issue of 
December 18 as from the “Order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper ” in the 
Methodist Book of Discipline, has its original 
in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England, which is also the Service Book 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
couniry. So the ancient Church of the Anglo- 


Saxon people, which shelters in her fold the. 


greatest number of the children of the race, 
has always taken the broadest and highest 
ground in bidding to the great Sacrament. 
All the offices in the “ Articles of Religion ” 
in the Methodist Book of Discipline are 
taken from the Prayer-Book of the Church 
of England. Jj. B. . 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Ancient Football 

To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the article by Ernest D. North entitled 
* Bookbinding as a Fine Art,” published in 
your issue of December 4, it is stated that in 
the early period of printing, and even before 
that, when books were wholly in manuscript 
form, football was not known, Mr. North 
goes on to say: “ When a novice, burning 
with enthusiasm, wanted to show his devotion, 
instead of spending his spare time in prepar- 
atory training and then winning football 
games - his Alma Mater, he hied himself to 


his pens and points, and vented his surplus 
energy upon some classic Book of Hours or 
Missal.” 

Football, under the name of Calcio, was a 
favorite sport of the Florentines in the Mid:ile 
Ages and long afterwards. They played it 
in the Piazza of S. Croce up to the year 1739, 
All the details of the game were given in a 
treatise on football published in Florence, 
1688. As with ‘us, ladies were present as 
spectators. The opening of the game was 
announced by the sounding of trumpets. 

It is said that football was described by 
Julius Pollux in a work dedicated to the Em- 
peror Commodus in the year A.D. 177. 

It is on record that once, in time of siege, 
the Florentines diverted themselves and ex- 
asperated the enemy by indulging in their 
favorite game—football! I am not a cham- 
pion of football, but the facts are too inter- 
esting to withhold or suppress. 

J. O. 


A Comment 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In Dr. Gordon’s article published in The 
Outlook of December 4, on « The Theological 
Problem for To-Day,” he most forcibly echoes 
a common complaint that the result of our 
religious thinking is destructive, not con- 
structive. 

Is not this inevitable at present? 
Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers. 
Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards 
were not troubled with doubt; they thought 
that they had secured certainty in belief. 
But progress is the law of our being, and we 
of this generation have progressed far-enough 
to be aware that we cannot know truth, only 
our own ideas of truth, therefore we cease to 
frame creeds which we know cannot ade- 
quately express our highest hopes and faith. 

Pope taught us a lesson we may all take to 
heart, in humbleness of mind and spirit, when 
he penned those thoughtful lines : 

Thou great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind. 
Indeed, we to-day are but carrying out the 
instruction of the prophet Micah, who said to 
us, “ And what doth the Lord require of thee 
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but to do justly, and to love mercy, and /o 
walk humbly with thy God ?” 

We walk humbly, waiting for more light, 
uot venturing to assert that we, finite beings 
that we are, can measure the infinite, or set 
bounds to the goodness of our God. 

Every human being has duties—family, 
social, or political—to perform. If we each 
and all fulfill these duties to the best of our 
knowledge and power, are we not living up 
to the highest creed which any of us can 
form? Can Dr. Gordon help us to a better 
one ? O: ER, E. 

Blowing Rock, N.C. 


Publication of Biblical and Classical Papyri 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

-The discovery last spring of thousands of 
papyri at the site of a capital city in Egypt 
is among the successful marvels of arche- 
ological exploration. The Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund of England and the United States, 
alive to so great a responsibility, undertakes 
to translate and publish selections from these 
precious manuscripts, which cover the Greco- 
Roman period of 1,000 years. This includes 
the birth of Christianity and primitive Chris- 
tianity. The (mew) “Sayings of Christ” 
have already been published. The first an- 
nual volume will contain the most of the first 
chapter of St. Matthew, which has the story 
of the birth of Christ. The date is the 
second or third century. The other contents 
will be a leaf containing the Acts of St. Paul 
and Thecla; portions of a Sapphic poem, 
probably by Sappho; fragments of Sopho- 
cles’s “ CEdipus Tyrannus,” of Plato’s « Re- 
public,” of Xenophon’s “ Hellenica,” of Isoc- 
rates and Demosthenes, and of a lost comedy 
—about fifty lines; a part of an important 
treatise on meter, perhaps by Aristoxenus, 
the chief early authority on meter ; much of 
a chronological work, with dates from 356 to 
316 B.c.; a lengthy proclamation by Flavi- 
anus Titianus, Prefect of Egypt under Ha- 
drian; an interview between the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius and a magistrate of Alex- 
andria; a roll giving the list of the quarters 
and streets of Oxyrhyncus, and of their 
guards, in the fourth century A.D.; and per- 
haps the portion of Thucydides of the first 
century, just found. 

All subscribers and donors of not less than 
$5 will receive this opening volume of about 
300 quarto pages, illustrated by facsimile 
plates, also our “Archzological Report,” 
illustrated, which gives the year’s work of 





research in Egypt and an annual report. 
Patrons contribute $25. 

We have no funds for this noble work, and 
appeal to an enlightened Christian public. 
The churches and ministers everywhere will 
see the inestimable value of these precious 
manuscripts. On our committee are men of 
the first rank in scholarship and reputation. 

All checks should be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. Cir- 
culars and other information to be had from 
the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, at 
the office, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 

The Rev. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Honorary Secretary in the 
United States, will gladly answer inquiries to 
promote the interests of the cause. 

WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, 


Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 
Boston. 


Woman in German Universities 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In her article on “ The New Woman in 
Germany,” which appeared in The Outlook 
for October 23, Margaret P. Boyle appears 
to me to have misrepresented the attitude of 
the Berlin professors toward women students. 
She writes: «. . . Two years ago six women, 
four Americans and two Germans, were attend- 
ing Professor Grimm's lectures on art at the 
University of Berlin. One day he said that 
the women present might remain, but no more 
need apply, for he ‘kept no pleasure-hall for 
lady tourists.’ And when the professor does 
not object, the students usually do, and show 
their masculine superiority by shuffling their 
feet in a steady, rhythmical way whenever a 
girl enters the room, or by crowding in front 
of her at demonstrations so that she cannot 
see,” 

As a statement of fact I do not question 
the above account of Professor Grimm’s re- 
marks, but as an indication of his attitude 
toward women, and more especially toward 
American women, I believe this statement 
to be misleading. American women have 
been courteously received as listeners at his 
lectures until recently, and that they should 
now be excluded does not seem strange when 
one remembers that his lecture-room is ridicu- 
lously small, and that he is not at liberty to 
admit women, whom the University does not 
yet recognize as students, to the exclusion of 
men who would elect his courses. Moreover, it 
appears to me barely possible that Professor 
Grimm’s remark quoted above may have been 
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provoked by the fact that his former courtesy 
toward American ladies in Berlin sometimes 
seemed imposed upon to such an extent that 
his regular hearers were unable to find places 
in his lecture-rroom. ‘Though not myself a 
student of art, I have had the pleasure of 
hearing several of Professor Grimm’s lec- 
tures, and can testify to his personal interest 
in American students. 

I must also take exception to the final re- 
marks quoted above regarding the attitude 
of the German students toward women. For 
two years I have sat in the lecture-rooms 
where the women have appeared in steadily 
increasing numbers, and I have never seen 
anything rude on the part of the men 
toward the newcomers. On the contrary. 
many of my countrywomen who have at- 
tended lectures in Berlin have assured me of 
the kindness with which they have been 
received both by professors and students. | 
recall now two women working in different 
branches of natural science who received gen- 
erous aid, not alone from professors but from 
students as well, in the laboratories where 
they spent the greater portion of their time, 
During the last semester in which the late 
Professor Curtius lectured, the one woman 
of his course was always granted the first 
place by his side in the excursions of demon- 
stration through the museums. In _ speak- 
ing with German students of the advent of 
women among them, I have been surprised 
to find how many approve of their coming, 
and I have even heard women advocated as 
students and practitioners of medicine by men 
who were looking forward to the same profes- 
sion. G, b. MM, 

Berlin. 


Men or Money ? 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The paper entitled « A Necessary Reform,” 
in your issue December -18, is timely. It is 
plainly observable that our political system is 
being gradually changed. The theory of our 
Government is that whatever changes are 
made reflect the will of the majority; that 
these changes will eventually benefit the 
greatest number. The reason for any change 
is therefore justified, and so it is assumed 
that this Nation may safely go on and on, 
making these changes, and that such changes 
will not impair the strength of our institu- 
tions. This is our theory, 

But in these Jater years a new element has 
been introduced, and we somehow feel that 
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with this has come an element of dange) 
which threatens the perpetuity of our institu 
tions. This danger, it is seen, lies in the powe: 
of money to create and control majorities 
The control of majorities for the benefit of th: 
greatest number of men, for manhood’s sake. 
has been substituted by a minority control, 
with the aid and by the use of moncy, in the 
interest of money primarily. 

In proof of this, suppose the right of the 
Coal Trust to longer exist should be submit 
ted to a popular vote? Does any one think 
the decision would be a popular majority in 
its favor? 

The fact is. artificial economic conditions 
have been created by the money power, and 
these conditions, false as they are (to true 
noblemen of individual and national charac 
ter), must be supported and perpetuated while 
money rules. In the truest and best sense. 
these artificial conditions created by greed. 
which we to-day tolerate, have no part right- 
fully in an enlightened public policy. for they 
are repugnant alike to true civilization as t 
manhood. 

What right or justice is there in assuming 
that man, machines, and merchandise should 
be indiscriminately valued for their worth 
in money? Such is the fact to-day. The 
statute law favors the machine more than it 
does the man who works on the machine 
income from the product of the man and the 
machine alone considered! Herein lies one 
great source of our trouble. 

We must reform our economics before we 
get rid of the control of corrupt practices in 
local and National policies. 

A government by the people, of the people, 
and for the people cannot long exist when 
money. takes the place of manhood in effect- 
ing political changes. This is our troubk 
to-day. 

It was during our struggle for independ 
ence in 1777 that Doctor Franklin wrote, ad 
dressing the Committee of Congress then at 
Philadelphia, these words: “ Slaves naturall, 
become base as well as wretched. We ar 
fighting for the dignity and happiness ot! 
human nature. Glorious is it for the Ameri 
cans to be called by Providence to this post 
of honor. Cursed and detested will ever, 
one be that deserts or betrays it.” To pu! 
man, the machine he creates and works on. 
and the merchandise these produce. indis 
criminately in the money column, thus attach 
ing the same money value to human souls. 
steel rails, and cotton bales,*is aj perversion 




















Correspondence 9§ 


of true economics. It ends in the rule of 
money for money’s sake. He who supports 
such a system has betrayed and deserted the 
principle established for man’s best good by 
the founders of our Republic. 


STREETER WALES. 
Boston. 


Some Devonshire Notes 
To the E-ditors of The Outlook : 

Dr. Barnum’s letter in your issue of De- 
cember 11 is, as you remark, “ extremely inter- 
esting,” and has proved especially so to one 
born and brought up in the dear old “ West 
Country,” Devonshire, which, with its neigh- 
boring county, Somerset, has always seemed to 
me the very home of liberty in that ancient land 
of freedom, England. For perhaps Dr. Bar- 
num will allow me to correct him as to Som- 
erset and Sedgmoor being in the north of 
England. Sedgmoor is certainly in Somerset, 
but Somerset is one of the three counties 
(Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall) called by 
their natives the “ West Country,” lying in 
the extreme southwest of England, beaten 
upon by the Gulf Stream and having, along 
South Devon and Cornwall, almost a sub- 
tropical vegetation and climate. Here from 
the earliest have lived, and wrought brave 
deeds, a heroic race of men. Here, from 
Athelney in Somerset, did King Alfred 
gather himself together and fought the Danes 
and subdued them from Exeter, the ancient 
West Country capital, until men came to 
Edinburgh. Hence—from dear old Plymouth 
—sailed the ships to beat the Spanish Ar- 
mada and the Pope, and did it thoroughly, 
as English West Country men—with the 
help of God and a good storm—can do things 
on the sea in ships. Hence from Plymouth 
Hoe and Westward Hoe they once more went 
down to the sea in ships and did business in 
great waters against the Spaniards and the 
Pope, and, under gallant West Country men, 
Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
afterwards Blake, fought Spain and Rome all 
around the world, burnt their cities and 
carried captive their ungodly galleys. Into 
Poole and Plymouth they brought them, and 
used the Papal silver for Protestant safety. 
Nowhere has the love of the Protestant set- 
tlement of Englana been more heartfelt, no- 
where has the instinct of civil and religious 
liberty been stronger, than in this same West 
Country. Hence came Pym and many of 
his companions. Here landed the coward 
Duke of Monmouth, exploiting the brave but 








simple peasantry for private ambition, and at 
Sedgmoor they fought against the trained 
troops of the capital hours after he had fled 
from the battle. Here took place the Bloody 
Assize of Jeffreys, which led to the fall of 
James II. and his race. Here, to the joy of 
all the South of England, the Prince of 
Orange landed. I know the place well, near 
Torquay on the south coast of Devonshire. 
And in Newton-Abbott, in Devon, he rested a 
few days, and the gentry and farmers of the 
West Country joined him there for his march 
on London. The North of England was 
strongly Jacobite and Roman. 

Will Dr. Barnum permit me to make another 
correction? The “burr” is, as he says, the 
peasant speech of the North, especially York- 
shire; but it is not in the least like the peasant 
speech of the South. It is a very strong, 
harsh guttural, as if there were a burr in the 
throat—the English Doric. But the West 
Country tongue is the Ionic of England, a 
soft, deliberate sibilant. A Somerset peasant 
will say “ zurr” for “sir,” and * prize” for 
‘ price,” and “ Zummerzet” for “ Somerset.” 
Dr. Barnum may not recognize this—or a 
mountain climate for two centuries may have 
sharpened the speech and made it guttural. 

i. W. 


What Shall We Do About Hawaii? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

As nearly as I can make out, your solution 
of the Hawaiian question is that the Islands 
should be left to themselves to work out 
their own destiny. If this could really be 
done, I for one would not object. It would 
seem an equitable and perhaps a wise way 
out. The little republic could then—and 
surely would—turn to Great Britain, and find 
a worthy career under her flag. This, how- 
ever, 1 am quite sure, is purely an academic 
solution, and quite out of the question prac- 
tically. Over and over our Government has 
claimed superior interests in the Islands over 
any other nation. These claims have been 
sanctioned in treaties, and are firmly rooted 
in the popular mind. We are deluding our- 
selves with visions if we think the American 
people will ever give Hawaii full liberty, or 
allow her to become a part of any other 
power, especially of the British Empire, the 
one other power under which her civilization 
would be safe. The feeling of the people 
and of Congress at the time of the Venezuela 
message and the action of the Senate on the 
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Arbitration Treaty are straws showing how 
the current runs. 

The one alternative to annexation is a pro- 
tectorate of some kind—tacit or formal. Is 
this more American, more safe, or more hon- 
orable than annexation? I fai! to see that 
itis. It raises a question of principle and a 
question of policy. 

1. As a matter of principle, what right 
have we to say to this little nation, “ Though 
we will not open any door to you ourselves, 
yet you shall not seek safety and increased 
prosperity by union with any other people, 
lest you touch our prosperity”? Of course, 
there is unlimited precedent for such a domi- 
neering deliverance. It is the way Russia 
and Austria act toward the Balkan States; 
and the principle of grasping self-assertion 
in it has actuated full many of our dealings 
with the red men; but it has not grown less 
unworthy with time. Honor requires that 
we should either give Hawaii the opportunity 
for legitimate development by union with us, 
or allow her to seek it elsewhere; and I 
know that honor is not one of the “senti- 
mental considerations ” which you believe we 
should ignore. 

2. As a matter of Aolicy, the protectorate 
course seems to me more hazardous than 
that of annexation. No doubt there are 
serious issues involved ; but I think it is gen- 
erally considered that these lie in the sphere 
of foreign relations. The local problems are 
small compared with those involved in former 
annexations. For one thing, the population 
which would be added—all more or less civ- 
ilized—is but a third or a quarter of what for 
many years we have been receiving annually 
by immigration ; and by the pending treaty 
it would have no more facilities for coming 
to the continent than it has now. The seri- 
ous problems involved concern international 
matters; but surely with a protectorate over 
Hawaii these problems are graver. As a 
recognized part of the United States domain 
the Islands will never be molested except by 
a nation at war with us; whereas the present 
situation—an isolated little country, phe- 
nomenally rich, almost defenseless, and with 
only a small part of its population capable of 
comprehending and dealing with modern 
forces—presents a constant temptation to 
adventurers and filibusters. When the day 
comes that these gentry are backed up by 
some strong naval power of Jingo spirit, the 
United States is likely to find that it has an 
international complication on its hands of the 


first magnitude, which annexation would have 
spared it. 

I agree with you that we have problems 
enough in our country already. I wish we 
had fewer. It is no real diminution of them, 
however, to ignore the logic of a situation. 
I favor Hawaiian annexation because, from 
the best light I can get, it promises to dimin- 
ish rather than increase our National prob- 
lems, and offers the most honorable way out 
of a situation which has been thrust upon us, 
not sought. Wie eG 


[See another letter elsewhere in this issue 
with editorial comment appended.—THE 
EDITORS. ] 


Bits of Fun 


A WAIL OF THE FOREST 


This is the forest’s prime evil, 

Murd’ring the pine and the hemlock 

List to the ax of the woodman ; 

Alas for the acts of the woodman 
-—Boston Transcript. 


Jones—My doctor advises me to ride a wheel 
an hour a day. Wheeler (contemptuously)— 
Only an hour a day! He must be a homeopath. 
—Puck. 


It is said that the Emperor of Germany is weak 
in genealogy. He is the grandson of Emperor 
William I., but he thinks he is the great grand- 
son.— Exchange. 


An Oriental story tells us of a man who was 
asked to lend a rope to a neighbor. His reply 
was that he was in need of the rope just then. 
“ Shall you need it a long time ?” asked the neigh- 
bor. ‘I think I shall,” replied the owner, “as I 
am going to tie up some sand with it.” “To tie 
up sand !” exclaimed the would-be borrower. “I 
do not see how you can tie up sand with a rope.” 
“Oh, you can do almost anything with a rope 
when you do not want to lend it,” was the reply. 
—Exchange. 


On the occasion of the wedding of the late 
Duchess of Teck to her handsome but impe 
cunious husband, her brother, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, gave vent to his unfortunate habit of 
thinking aloud. When the Duke of Teck sol 
emnly pledged himself with all his worldly goods 
to endow the bride, the Duke of Cambridge 
marred the solemnity of the occasion with “ Well! 
by Jove!! And Wales gave him his shirts!” At 
least so goes the story.—Boston Transcript. 


He was a typical gamin, so diminutive in stat- 
ure that I had to stoop to interrogate him, which 
I did in this way: “Where do you get your 
papers, my little man?” “Oh, I buy ’em of 
Johnny Green.” ‘ And who is Johnny Green?” 
“ He’s a newsboy—he buys ’em in the ‘Times’ 
alley.” “What do you pay him for them?” 
“ Ficents.” ‘ Whatdo you sell them for?” “ Fi- 
cents.” “ You don’t make anything at that?” 
“Nope.” “Then what do you sell them for?” 
“ Oh, just to get to holler.”"—Denver 7imes. 
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The Home Club 


The Teaching of Local History 


The patriotic societies have succeeded in 
arousing interest in the early history of this 
country, especially in the early history of the 
cities in which they are located, so that the 
present generation of school-children will be 
far better equipped in historic knowledge and 
in the history of politics than their parents. 
The lessons which are presented to many of 
the clubs in New York by the City History 
Club embrace not only the history of the city 
of New York, but also its development in all 
directions, politically, commercially, industri- 
ally. Under the City History Club of New 
York, excursions are planned to different 
points of interest under the guidance of a 
teacher; anda series of monographs have been 
written on points of historic interest within 
the limits of the city. This study must 
broaden the sympathies and the interests of 
the boys and girls who attend the classes. 
The teaching of history to working boys and 
girls who have no background of knowledge 
isa most difficult thing to accomplish. Al- 
ways it must be the personal side of every 
event that is brought into the foreground ; 
arousing the interest in the predominant 
character permits of a statement as to the 
times and conditions under which that prom- 
inent character lived. The gift of teaching 
is put to the severest test, for there must be 
recapitulation without the fact of recapitula- 
tion being too evident. No better preparation 
for voters could be found than is made pos- 
sible by this method of combining the history 
and the political development of any place or 
community. 


Three Important Periods 


A valuable article, “ Three Crises in Child 
Life,” by W. S. Christopher, M.D., has 
been published in a recent number of “ Child 
Study.” The first of the three critical periods 
in child life is said to be that of dentition, 
the danger attached to which Dr. Christopher 
attributes to food and not to the natural proc- 
ess of the torming and growth of teeth. Gas- 
tto-enteric infection is the greatest danger that 
threatens a child up to three years of age. 
Certain English statistics state that out of a 
thousand deaths from bowel disease, 970 of the 
subjects had been fed upon the bottle wholly 





or in part. Dr. Christopher holds that teeth- 
ing involves no process that is dangerous to 
the life of the child, but that the producing of 
the teeth does cause restlessness and fever. 
That the period seems fraught with danger 
is due to the fact that the feeding of infants 
is not understood as it should be even in this 
day. The second period is placed at from 
seven to eight. This period the doctor speaks 
of as the fatigue period; the exercise of the 
child is out of proportion to its storage of 
strength, and develops forms of heart trouble; 
for this period the food and care of the child 
are of quite as much importance as during 
the period of dentition. The third period of 
danger comes at fourteen, apparently, but 
precedes this age by a year or a year and 
a half; that is, the physical disturbances of 
the period between twelve and a half and 
fourteen are such as require even more care- 
ful protection to the child than comes at 
fourteen, when even careless mothers learn to 
be careful. Food, exercise, and study should 
bear their right proportion to each other dur- 
ing this period. Dr. Christopher believes 
that too much work is put upon girls at the 
present time in the years between twelve and 
fourteen. _He admits that the whole subject 
is one that is only partially understood even 
by scientists, and says that every intelligent 
mother should, through her observation and 
careful experiments, add to the sum total of 
knowledge. 


Question and Comment 


Among letters received from the members 
of the Home Club are the following : 


Dear Outlook: How do speakers get over the 
utterance of d or / final followed by a word be- 
ginning with d or ¢, where you must make a 
smooth joint and cannot use a different tone to 
separate them? For instance, Lowell’s “steel 
stemmed trees.” I, and every one I hear, fail to 
utter the d. A.C 


Dear Outlook: 1 should like to contribute to 
your article upon washing, etc. We have a way 
that we find much easier than the simple old way 
of rubbing and wringing. 

Soak the clothes over night in clean cold water. 
If there are any fine, delicate articles, soak them 
by themselves, of course. When the time comes 
to wash, have the boiling-kettle very clean. After 
enough cold water has been put into the kettle, 
put in a small cake, well cut up, of good soap, or 
half a large cake and three tablespoonfuls of 
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kerosene oil. The clothes need not be rubbed 
as carefully as when not using the oil. When 
they are boiled about ten minutes, boiling we// 
all that time, have a basket ready, over a pail or 
butter-tub, and put the clothes into it to drain. 
After they are well drained they can be put into 
a tub, well “sudsed,” then rinsed, and they are 
ready to go out on the line. Experience has 
taught us that the clothes-basket can take the 
place of the wringer many times. Our boy wrung 
out our clothes one day so that the water ran, or 
dripped, from them, to my disgust; but, to my 
surprise, they were very white and clean. The 
next week the boy was sick, and I washed all the 
white clothes without wringing them once. I 
drained them in the basket instead. For several 
years I have not ironed either the common towels, 
underclothes, or bedding; but have folded and 
dried them carefully. The sheets look better 
than when badly ironed, as the hems and corners 
are straight. I wonder how many know that 
boiling suds will take the dirt from delicate fab- 
rics without change of color, as other water would 
not? The hot boiling suds of the kerosene oii 1s 
like magic to very dirty clothes, and is a delight to 
one very tired Further, I find that the clothes 
look all the better for standing over night in the 
rinsing-water. x. 


Dear Outlook: In your article upon every-day 
English we were very much interested. There is 
so much carelessness, among some of our best 
speakers that we owe it to the community to set 
the matter plainly before them. The use of the 
word don’t for the third person singular—“ he, she, 
or it does or does not ” having been so often gone 
over by every child in school—is an error that 
many of our very bestspeakers make. That may 
be done and we understand that they really know 
better. But when we hear people say #ther 
with the long sound of 7, and in the next sentence 
“It don’t make any difference,” or “If I was 
going,” and then “I, or some one else, was 7//,” 
knowing that they had been accustomed to the 
good old Bible word sick, the spit-curl of Dr. 
Holmes is brought to mind. 

{ have been listening to a really fine sermon 
and been brought suddenly down by hearing the 
clergyman say “ of¢en,” distressing himself to pro- 
nounce the t, when if the ¢ were pronounced and 
he left it off, one might not notice it or think 
he did not know better. “ Ain’t” and “ hain’t” 
are offensive, but they often are the result of 
mere carelessness ; they do not necessarily stamp 
one as vulgar or ignorant, as when we strain to 
make a blunder, as one must in “listen,” “ has- 
ten,” “ often,” if the ¢ is pronounced. 

If we must talk, let us keep to the good old 
ways unless we are sure that any change we make 
is for the better. The words “lie” and “lay,” 
“ sit ” and “set,” are very much abused, but only 
by giving our attention to them can we be right. 
Till we are sure of all these simple necessary ex- 
pressions, let us keep to the good old ways. If 
we find we are wrong, by all means change. 


B. 


An Interesting Cure 


A correspondent wishes that the mother 
who asks for assistance for her child who 
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stammers should know of hiscure. He states 
that he and his father were both cured of 
stammering by learning to talk to beaten 
and rhythmic time. They began by beating 
time with their hands, and when they had 
secured certain control of the vocal organs 
they learned to keep time with their toes, 
Both have been completely cured of stam- 
mering except in moments of intense excite. 
ment. 


An Observing Citizen 


There has died in Pennsylvania recently a 
gentleman who was deeply interested in the 
public schools. He left his library of five 
hundred volumes to the district school in the 
village in which he lived, and the sum of 
$2,000 to the School Board as trustecs. The 
income of this sum was to be used in defray- 
ing the expenses of caring for the teeth of 
pupils in the district whose parents or guard. 
ians could not afford to pay for their care. 
The Board of Education doubt the wisdom 
of accepting the trust. They think that its 
administration will be open to many evils. 
The gentleman who made the bequest, how- 
ever, certainly has pointed out a way in which 
money could be used to advantage if a method 
which would restrict it entirely to those who 
could not otherwise be cared for could be 
devised. The ill health of many, youth and 
adults alike, can be traced to the decay and 
loss of the teeth. Without doubt the new 
study of physiology and hygiene introduced 
into the schools of the country will do much ¥ 
to enlighten the present generation as to the 
wisdom and economy of preserving their 
teeth. 


The New Version 


The law of hospitality has received a new 
interpretation, if the newspaper stories in 
New York are to be credited. A lady in this 
city has revised her visiting list. Neither 
brains nor family are to count. She will en 
tertain only those persons who can spend as 
much money in entertaining her as she spend 
in entertaining them. And when ye make 4 
feast, go out into the mansions and_invitt 
those who can give terrapin for terrapingy 
champagne for champagne, quail for quail! 
find out the wages paid the chef, and coutl 
the servants, and investic the florists’ bills) 
and when the balance 
tocomein. Fortunat 
sent society. 





